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THE FIRST ROMANTIC AESTHETICS 
By RaymMonp IMMERWAHR* 


In the first chapter of The Great Chain of Being, Arthur O. Love- 
joy, a historian of ideas who had previously denied the possibility of a 
meaningful definition of anything but plural “romanticisms,” makes 
this observation : 


In one of its aspects that many-sided thing called Romanticism may not inac- 
curately be described as a conviction that the world is an englischer Garten ona 
grand scale. . . . The preference for irregularity, the aversion from that which is 
wholly intellectualized, the yearning for échappées into misty distances—these 
. .. made their first modern appearance on a grand scale early in the eighteenth 
century in the form of the new fashion in pleasure-gardens. . . .* 


This passage in its context, indeed the whole book, is concerned with 
the concept of an infinitely varied universe in its history from Plato 
to modern times. In other studies* Lovejoy has examined the 
English garden a little more specifically as a forerunner in the revolu- 
tion in standards of taste and artistic value that took place in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. But there are some possible 
implications of the proposition just quoted which he does not seem to 
have investigated. What is actually called romantic in the eighteenth- 
century literature on gardening? Is any aspect of the englischer 
Garten—as Lovejoy oddly refers to it—ever called romantic in the 
German garden literature of the eighteenth century? Do eighteenth- 
century critics of landscape architecture discuss the romantic in 
aesthetic terms relevant to the programs of the romantic movement 
in literature? 

Some quotations bearing on these questions are shown in the 
parallel columns below. They are from a German Theorie der Garten- 
kunst* published from 1779 to 1785 and from the creative and critical 
writings of Friedrich Schlegel and Novalis a generation later. 


*This paper was first presented in somewhat different form as a public 
lecture at the University of lowship'of the Guguerteimn F Research for it was 
begun in 1956-1957 on a Fellowship of the im Foundation. 

2 (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), p. 16. Lovejoy’s italics 

8“The Chinese Origin of a Romanticism, JEGP, XXXII (1933), 
“Nature as Aesthetic agony MLN, XL ( ne) 444 ff.; “The First Gone 
Revival and the Return ature,” MLN, f (1832), ee 

*C. C. L. Hirschfeld, Theorie der Gartenkunst, 5 , 1779-1785). 
I wish to express my special gratitude to Frau Dr. ye f are librarian of 
the Freies Deutsches Hochstift, Frankfurt am Main, for calling my attention to 
this book when I was doing research there in the summer of 1957. 
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4 The First Romantic Aesthetics 


Theorie der Gartenkunst 


The romantic or enchanting in land- 
scape arises from the extraordinary 
and strange quality of the forms, 
juxtapositions, and connections. . . . 
The romantic is produced by strong 
and striking contrasts. . . . The 
effects of the romantic are amaze- 
ment, surprise, pleasurable astonish- 
ment, and sinking back into oneself.® 


The romantic . . . is almost entirely 
a work of nature. Nature creates it 
not merely by means of mountainous 
regions, rocks, peaks, grottoes, wa- 
terfalls, cataracts and strange posi- 
tions and configurations of these 
objects, but also by unusual combin- 
ations and juxtapositions, by an 
extravagant irregularity of arrange- 
ment, and by surprising boldness of 
contrasts. ... Here . . . almost 
everything depends on the whim of 
nature.® 


Even forms . . . which conflict with 

any conception of beauty have the 
ames capacity for achieving the 
romantic. . . . Everything that 
departs from regularity of lines, 
from the usual character of forms; 
everything that transports the imag- 
ination out of its everyday sphere 
into a series of new images, lets it 
roam into the fairy world, into the 
times of strangest enchantment, is 
appropriate here.° 


The garden should arouse the imag- 
ination and feelings strongly.1? 


5“Das Romantische oder Bezaubernde in 


NovALis AND Frieprich SCHLEGEL 


The art of astonishing in a pleasant 
way, of making an object strange, 
and yet familiar and attractive, that 
is romantic poetics.® 


True romantic prose—highly vari- 
able — marvelous —— strange turns — 
sudden leaps. . . .” 


It is the intention and mission of 
[romantic poetry] alternately to mix 
and fuse poetry and prose, genius and 
criticism, art poetry and natural 
poetry, to make poetry living and 
sociable, and to make life ana 
society poetic. .. . [Romantic poetry] 
acknowledges as its first law that the 
caprice of the poet should not submit 
to any law.® 


The beginning of all poetry is to 
upset the course and laws of ration- 
ally thinking reason and to trans- 
port us back into the beautiful con- 
fusion of the imagination, into the 
original chaos of human nature.11 


In my view and in my language, the 
romantic is precisely that which 
portrays a sentimental subject in a 
fantastic form.1* 


der Landschaft entspringt aus 


dem Ausserordentlichen und Seltsamen der Formen, der Gegenstellungen, und 


der Verbindungen. . 
durch 


. Aber ausser dem, was hier die Form bewirkt, wird auch 
itberraschende 


starke und auffallende Entgegenstellungen und kihne 


Zusammensetzungen das Romantische erzeugt. . 
tischen sind Verwunderung, Ucixrraschun 
in sich selbst” (I, 214). Italics represent 
6 “Die Kunst, auf eine angenehme Art zu befremden, einen 
anziehend, das ist die romantische Poetik.” 


zu machen und doch bekannt und 


. Die Wirkungen des Roman- 
angenehmes Staunen und Versinken 
irschfeld’s spaced 

stand fremd 


Novalis, Fragmente, I, hrsg. Ewald Wasmuth (Heidelberg, 1957), 381. Italics 


represent spaced type in source. 


t “EKigentliche romantische Prosa—hochst abwechselnd—wunderbar—sonder- 


liche Wendungen—rasche Spriinge . . 


spaced type in source. 


” (Novalis, I, 366). Italics represent 
§“An dem Charakter des Romantischen . . . 


kann die Kunst wenig Antheil 


nehmen; er ist fast ganz ein Werk der Natur. Sie bildet ihn nicht blos durch 
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The parallels presented above are not meant to suggest that the 
author of the Theorie der Gartenkunst, Christian Cajus Lorenz 
Hirschfeld, “Professor der Philosophie und der schénen Wissen- 
schaften” in Kiel, anticipated the full implications of the romanticism 
of Friedrich Schlegel and Novalis, much less that they drew their ideas 
from him. Schlegel would obviously never accept the proposition that 
the romantic is fundamentally a creation of nature rather than of art. 
The “sinking back into the self” mentioned by Hirschfeld is a purely 
psychologica! phenomenon, not the transcendental self-contemplation 
by which Novalis would lift the veil of the Goddess at Sais and pene- 
trate into the ultimate unity of subject and object, spirit and nature. 
Nevertheless, the passages quoted above, the context of which will be 
considered later in this article, do show that Hirschfeld cleared some 
very central terrain in romantic aesthetics. How did this come about? 

The literary production and tastes of Hirschfeld do not offer many 
clues. Most of his minor works, Uber die moralische Einwirkung der 
bildenden Kiinste, Von der Gastfreundschaft, Uber den grossen Mann, 
Briefe iiber die Schweiz, are of a popular didactic character ; and they 
reflect sentimental tendencies typical of the German rococo. Hirsch- 


So Gegenden, pte 9 Bn on Be Grotten, Wasserfalle, Katarakte, und 
durch seltsame Lagen und dieser Gegenstande, sondern : 


ge i 
traste. .. . Nur darf der der Gartenkimstler hier, wo fast alles auf die Laune der 
Natur ankommt, am am wenigsten verlangen, dass sie sie gerade in seiner Gegend alle 
Zuge des Romantischen vereinige, die sie hin und wieder in ihren Gemaldeu 
erscheinen lasst” (IV, 90 f.). 
®“Die romantische Poesie ist eine ive Universal ie... . Sie will 


poesie. 

und soll auch Poesie und Prosa, itat und Kri Kunstpoesie und 
Naturpoesie bald mischen, bald verschmelzen, die Poesie ig und gesellig 
und Leben und die Gesellschaft poetisch machen. Sie allein ist unendli 


wie sie allein frei ist und das als ihr erstes Gesetz anerkennt, dass die Willkiir 
des Dichters kein Gesetz ttber sich leide.” Athenaum-Fragment 116: Friedrich 
Schlegel, Schriften und Fragmente, zusammengestellt und eingeleitet von Ernst 
Behler (Stuttgart, 1956), pp. 93 f. 

10 “Selbst Formen . Co cram lien Degrtlt sas Sieteeett suaasiogn, ant 


fir die Bewirkung des Romantischen Sekine raft. 
Gespitzte, A i Hickerige, Verzogene, ettete in der a der 
Felsen; alles, was von der Regelmissigheit der der Linien, von der gewdhnlichen 
Beschaffenheit ‘ormen abweicht; alles, was die Einbildungskraft aus 
ihrer alltaglichen S hheraus in eine Reihe neuer Bilder vereetst, sic in die 
Feenwelt, in die der seltsamsten Bezauberung hiniberschweifen lasst— 
das ist hier an seinem Platze” (I, 193). 

11“Denn das ist der aller Poesie, den Gang und die Gesetze der 
verniinftig denkenden V: aufzuheben und uns wieder in die schdne 


Verwirrung der Phantasie, in das urspriingliche Chaos der menschlichen Natur 

zu versetzen. . . .” Friedrich Schlegel, “Rede iiber die Mythologie,” Schriften 
und Fragmente, p. 127. 

12 Mw A Hauptgesetze [der Gartenkunst] entspringen . . . aus einer einzigen 

. Diese Quelle ist der Grundsatz: Bewege durch den Garten stark die 

bildangekrat und die Empfindung ...” (1, 155 £.). Italics represent Hirsch- 


feld’s 

PR) dunhanegnm caikcmnom ainda ta dn de 
Pirie was uns einen sentimentalen Stoff in einer phantastischen Form 
darstellt.” Friedrich Schlegel, “Brief iiber den Roman,” Kritische Schriften, 
hrsg. Wolfdietrich Rasch (Miinchen, n. d.), p. 322. 
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feld was drawn to a love of the natural and rural landscape by the 
reading of such poets as Haller, Gessner, Uz, Cramer, Zacharia, Klop- 
stock, Gleim, and Ewald Kleist. (The most advanced German creative 
writer who is mentioned as such in the Theorie der Gartenkunst is 
Wieland—Goethe is cited only in connection with the garden projects 
in Weimar.) Hirschfeld started writing a series of little books on the 
virtues of rustic life in 1768 ; these led him to a preliminary study on 
gardening, also ¢ ititled Theorie der Gartenkunst, in 1775. What had 
begun as a duettantish avocation became by 1779 an all-absorbing 
interest. Hirschfeld read and abstracted virtually every major English 
and French work on gardening together with the descriptions of 
gardens and landscapes in countless books of travel. Although the 
aesthetic values expressed in the major work remain essentially the 
same throughout, he expanded its scope with each new volume, 
striving to survey the terrain from an increasingly comprehensive 
perspective ; and he did not terminate the book until he had included in 
it descriptions of gardens from all ages and almost all parts of the 
world, He supplemented published accounts by soliciting new descrip- 
tions, and he traveled all over central Europe to visit important 
gardens himself. 

As Walpole had predicted some years before, the wealth and 
leisure of the numerous German princelings provided a fertile soil 
for the new English landscape architecture. Its principles found liter- 
ary exponents in Gleim, Ewald Kleist, and particularly Gessner, who 
depicts an informal garden scene in his idyll “Der Wunsch.” The 
Duke of Dessau had incorporated the English style in his gardens at 
Worlitz from 1769 to 1773. His friendship for the Grand Duke Karl 
August of Weimar and Goethe’s interest in the illustrations of English 
landscape literature—subsequently reflected in the characters of his 
W ahlverwandischaften—inspired the redesigning of the ducal park at 
Weimar and of the Grand Duke’s country seat, Schloss Belvedere. 
The activities culminated in the dedication of a hermitage in the 
Weimar park to the Grand Duchess Luise in 1778, which Goethe 
describes in his essay “Das Luisenfest.”** In discussing the contem- 
poraneous work at Belvedere, Goethe recalls “how the general inclina- 
tion to aesthetic gardens was extremely stimulated by Hirschfeld.”** 
Schiller also mentions the importance of Hirschfeld’s influence when 
he reviews the 1795 issue of the garden almanac founded by Hirschfeld 
in the preceding decade.** The Theorie der Gartenkunst even offers 
internal evidence of its own influence, for the last volume contains 
descriptions of garden projects inspired by the earlier volumes and in 
some cases planned under Hirschfeld’s personal supervision. The 


14 Samtliche Werke, Jubilaums-Ausgabe ( Stuttgart, 1902 ff.), XXV, 224 ff. 

15 “Schema ms einem Aufsatz, die Pflanzenkultur im Grossherzogtum W. eimar 
darzustellen,” ibid., XX XIX, 337 f. Cf. also M. L. Gothein, History of Garden 
Art (London, New York, 1928), II, 301 ff. 

16 “tYber den Gartenkalender auf das Jahr 1795,” Samtliche Werke, Sakular- 
Ausgabe (Stuttgart, 1904 f.), XVI, 271. 
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most famous and most ambitious of German romantic gardens, Wil- 
helmshohe near Kassel, was created after the publication of the Theorie 
der Gartenkunst. 

Important as Hirschfeld’s book was for its own time, it does not 
seem to have had any direct influence on the critical theory of German 
romanticism, which began to be formulated about eighteen years 
later. The choice of the word “romantic” by the Schlegels and Novalis 
as a rallying cry for their aesthetic thought was determined by the 
connotations of form, style, and mood which it already carried in their 
youth. These connotations had been developed in the enjoyment and 
description of romantic landscapes generally which had been going on 
for over a century in England and about a quarter of a century on the 
Continent before the start of the romantic movement in literature. 
English landscape gardening was the first artistic movement to apply 
consciously the aesthetic values derived originally from late medieval 
popular romance and then from the romantic experience of landscape 
and to expound these values in a body of criticism. Hirschfeld was the 
first critic of landscape gardening to define the romantic in explicit 
aesthetic terms. 

His definitions are arrived at by the comparison of a mass of descrip- 
tions of natural landscapes and gardens called romantic in his sources. 
He cites scores of travel accounts by English, French, German, Swiss, 
Italian, and Scandinavian authors, of scenes in every part of the world ; 
and he pays careful attention to the terms in which some of them, like 
the agronomist Arthur Young*’ and the youthful traveler Patrick 
Brydone,** describe romantic landscapes in nature. However, the 
present study will consider directly only the three English critics of 
gardening who contributed the most to Hirschfeld’s concept of the 
romantic element in the “improved” landscape. 

The English gardening movement had begun very early in the 
eighteenth century as a reaction against the rigidly symmetrical formal 
landscaping practiced by Le Notre, the landscape architect of Ver- 
sailles, who had also designed some gardens in England.** The advo- 
cates of the new movement drew consciously on literature, notably 
Milton’s descriptions of the Garden of Eden; on the landscapes of 
Claude Lorrain, Salvator Rosa, Poussin, Dughet (known as Gaspar 
Poussin), and those of the Continental and English painters who 


1714 Six Months’ Tour through the North of yo (London, 1770), 
translated Reise durch die ndrdlichen Provinzen von land (Leipzig, 1772- 
1774) ; A Farmer's Tour through the East of England p. pare ts 1790 0), trans- 
lated Okonomische Reise durch die dstlichen Provinzen von England . 
{ieipeig, A i S700 Ireland (London, 1780), translated Reisen durch 


) 

18.4 Tour through Sicily and Malta (London, 1773), translated Reise durch 
Sicilien und Malta . . . (Leipzig, 1774). 

19 Cf. Isabel W. U. Chase, Horace Walpole, Gardenist (Princeton, 1943) ; 
Elizabeth Manwaring, /talian Landscape in Eighteenth Century England (New 
York, 1925); Marie Luise Gethein, Geschichte der Gartenkunst, II (Jena, 
1914) and English translation cited above in note 15; also the articles of 
Lovejoy cited above, note 3. 
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emulated them in the eighteenth century; on the new conception of 
“nature” as something savage, chaotically free, irregular, asymmetri- 
cal, and constantly changing ; and on notions of an equally irregular 
but extravagantly fanciful Chinese style of gardening. These last 
reached England through writings of French Jesuits like Father 
Attiret in the late seventeenth century. A passage by Sir William 
Temple exalted the merits of such Chinese gardens, and Addison 
plagiarized this in the Spectator.*° How much the revolution of taste 
in gardening anticipated that in literature is strikingly illustrated by a 
poem written in 1731. It champions naturalness, spontaneity, infor- 
mality, freedom, and unlimited prospects in gardening and can point 
to one famous estate, Stowe, in which these qualities have already been 
achieved. The poem, an Epistle on Riches addressed to Burlington, 
was written by a poet whom we do not think of as favoring such 
qualities in literature, Alexander Pope. 

In the view of the overwhelming majority of eighteenth-century 
landscape architects and garden critics, the garden or park was essen- 
tially an “improved” landscape, intended to make the design of nature 
more readily and clearly apparent. It is therefore impossible to 
distinguish sharply between garden criticism and descriptions of 
natural landscapes. Travelers like Arthur Young are cognizant of the 
improvements which have been or might be made in the landscapes 
they describe, and writers on gardening take scenes in nature as 
examples of the various moods or “characters” to be embodied in 
landscape architecture. With this in mind, we can now turn to the 
three critics of landscape architecture who provide Hirschfeld with 
the most material for his characterization of the romantic scene: 
Joseph Heely, Sir William Chambers, and Thomas Whately. 

Heely’s Letters on the Beauties of Hagley, Envil, and the Lea- 
sowes,”* though not a major document in the history of garden criti- 
cism, is representative of the way in which the sophisticated English 
gentleman reacted to the beauties of the “improved” landscapes 
through which he strolled. Heely is thus not so much a critic as an 
ideally sensitive and intelligent recipient of the new art. This, together 
with his unusually keen eye for romantic elements in the garden scene, 
probably accounts for the frequency with which Hirschfeld quotes 
the German translation of his book.** 

Like Hirschfeld, Heely considers the romantic scene essentially a 
creation of nature. “Where nature appears majestically romantic,” 
the human landscape architect should limit himself to introducing “a 
mouldering tower on a naked cliff, a cave excavated from a perpendic- 
ular scar of a rock, and winding a path through the woods to those 
points from whence the glory of the different views appears most 


20 No. 414, June 25, 1712. 
21 (London, 1777), 2 vols. 
in lea die Schénheiten von Hagley, Envil und den Leasowes (Leipzig, 
sic!}). 
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sublime” (Letters, I, 70 f.). Heely follows the general tendency of the 
period to associate the romantic, the sublime, and the picturesque. A 
situation at Envil which he calls both “romantic” and “picturesque” 
clearly evokes that reaction of delighted terror which from the time of 
Burke’s Enquiry was consistently regarded as sublime: 


Nothing was ever better formed to create surprize, and pleasure; but at the 

same time one cannot help being affected with a sort of terror, standing in the 

very midst of an incessant roar of water, and seeing it break with such resistless 

Spe eS A NPS LO AE SN ES EES os (i, 
-) 


Nevertheless, Heely is capable of differentiating romantic and sub- 
lime elements, even when he views both from the same vantage point : 


You are first surprized and delighted, with the grotesque appearance of the 
romantic rock, near Kinfare . . . which had you been a stranger to, you must 
have considered as the huge and heavy ruin of some, formerly, magnificent 
castle—surely nature never shewed herself more capricious or fantastic; nor 
ever appeared in stronger colours to create an illusion; it . .. is the actual 
representation of an ancient gothic building, half mouldered down by time; or 
left so, by the dreadful power of a battery of two and forty pounders! Your 
attention will be carried from this noble curiosity to its surrounding parts, 
which are really great. The unwieldy Edge lifting its ponderous sides ;-—the 
tower of Kinfare church on a woody hill ;—the sweeping hoary waste; with an 
indefinite range of hills, mountains, woodlands, and green valleys:—the parts 
are all sublime, and striking. . . . (II, 46 ff.) 

Here nature appears to Heely as a capricious and fantastic artist, 
delighting in the grotesque but also evoking the special aesthetic illu- 
sion of a medieval “Gothic” ruin. We might say that this rock is 
romantic in “form,” the grotesque character of its aesthetic impact 
upon us; and in “content,” its evocation of the medieval age of 
romance. The sublime surroundings, on the other hand, are pon- 
derous, sweeping, and indefinite. 

Another spot which Heely calls “romantic,” the surroundings of 

the Grotto at Hagley, has associations that are more specifically 
literary : 
A gate leads into this . . . fascinating recess, where, for some time I musingly 
walked within the umbrage of gloomy yews . . . crouded, and in negligent con- 
fusion. I . . . concluded . . . it was meant to contrast the more lively features 
of some approaching effort of the designer’s genius. My conjectures were soon 
confirmed. . . . The scene began to open—to shew something so inexpressibly 
pleasing—that I could not help forming ideas of an immediate transition into 
Arcadian felicity—into fairy land; where fancy might possibly prompt me to 
imagine the little dapper inhabitants were surrounding my steps; and I, a spec- 
tator of their mystic revels. . . . Among high-towering trees, sloping banks, 
covered with various kinds of moss, shrubs, and sweet-scented flowers . . . the 
enchanting scene rose before me. ... (I, 142 ff.) 


In this instance the landscape architect has assisted nature in 
evoking a “Quixotic enthusiasm” (I, 143) in the musing wanderer, 
transporting him into that fairyland which had been refined by the 
artistic genius of Shakespeare and Spenser from the raw materials of 
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late medieval popular romance. It is that area of romantic imagina- 
tion which will receive its ultimate poetic expression two generations 
later from Keats. But when we turn our glance ahead this way into 
the romantic movement in literature, we must keep one important 
difference in mind. For the generation of Heely in England and of 
Hirschfeld and Wieland in rococo Germany, the imaginative delights 
of poetic romance are still only a recreation, and the romantic garden 
is a pleasant retreat. “One cannot leave this sweet habitation of the 
sylvan deities, without extreme regret,” Heely tells us. “The mind 
imbibes such a pleasing serenity in the contemplation it affords, that 
one is ready to wish to remain fixed within its happy bounds, never 
to mingle again in the follies of a busy and licentious world.” Never- 
theless, Heely does, as he puts it, “prevail upon [himself] to leave the 
grotto” (I, 155 ff.). It will not be such an easy matter for his cultural 
successors to return to prosaic reality from the realm of romantic 
imagination. 

In his enjoyment of the immediate aesthetic experience, however, 
Heely is very much like the literary romanticists, especially in Ger- 
many. One notes his consciousness of the artistic illusions prepared 
for his enjoyment as he walks through the gardens. The viewer of 
one of these scenes, he says, 
will be convinced that its intention is to fill the mind with the most romantic 
ideas ; and you cannot help fancying yourself, as you recline . . . under a bush 
of laurels, near the old oak, to be within those happy regions of the rural deities, 
which the classic muse so sweetly sings.—The pavilion . . . the ample woods— 
the alcove, deep in the embossed valley . . . and the rotundo, between clustering 
trees, on a bold elevation over a part of a winding lake ...conspire to... con- 
firm the illusion. (I, 160 f£.) 

However, Heely is concerned not merely with his own subjective 
states as viewer, but also with the qualities of garden scenes as 
artistic objects. At the Leasowes, the famous little estate of the poet 
Shenstone, he enjoys the “novelty” he meets wherever he steps, the 
“variety” of the shrubbery, the “wild disorder” of trees which are so 
“promiscuously irregular, they not only appear confusion itself, but 
greatly add to the strange grotesque appearance of every thing about.” 
When in addition to all these merits he sees the branches interweaving 
to “form a kind of long gothic arch . . . and the water rushing from the 
farthermost part of it, within the deepest gloom,” he exclaims, “truly 
romantic” (II, 116 ff.). Novelty, variety, wild disorder, irregularity, 
confusion, grotesqueness, and the contrast of nature and art are 
precisely the qualities to be attributed by Friedrich Schlegel to the 
literature he will call romantic a generaiion later. In the finest 
romantic creations, however, Schlegel will also find a unity within the 
multiplicity, an order hidden in the chaos. But this too is anticipated 
by Heely: 


[Hagley] not only affords a multiplicity of scenes, but every one rises somewhat 
different in character, though all of them perfectly relative . . . you always 
conclude the present can never be rivalled by another, till another appears, and, 
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with its beauty and unexpected novelty, effaces the impression the former has 
made upon you.—Where are . . . the designers, who have genius sufficient to 
give their operations a similar consequence. (I, 162) 

In praising such sequential multiplicity, Heely orients himself by 
three of the common points of reference mentioned earlier in this 
article: imaginative literature, the new concept of nature as a richly 
heterogeneous and wildly spontaneous creator, and landscape paint- 
ing.”* At various times in the course of the gardening movement in 
the eighteenth century, there were disputes over the relative impor- 
tance of the natural, the imaginative, and the picturesque, as well as 
over the inclusion of the fourth point of reference, the exoticism 
associated with Chinese gardening. In the third quarter of the century 
a controversy over the relative merits of the natural and picturesque as 
opposed to the imaginative and exotic raged around the figure of Sir 
William Chambers. As a radical champion of these last two elements, 
he represented a minority opinion. But his strategic position as royal 
architect under George II and III and as designer of Kew Gardens 
compensated for the numbers arrayed against him. In the descriptions 
of Chinese gardens which he claimed to have visited, accompanying his 
Designs of Chinese Buildings (1757), and in his Dissertation on 
Oriental Gardening (1772) he depicts romantic gardens that could 
never be found in nature but remind us of the most enchanted scenes 
in Ariosto, Tasso, and the Arabian Nights. 

In the earlier work Chambers distinguishes “three different species 

of scenes, to which [the Chinese] gave the appellations of pleasing, 
horrid, and enchanted. Their enchanted scenes answer, in a great 
measure, to what we call romantic, and in these they make use of 
several artifices to excite surprize,” including noises made by invisible 
underground torrents, “strange and uncommon sounds” produced by 
the wind, “all kinds of extraordinary trees, plants, and flowers,” 
“artificial and complicated echoes, and . . . monstrous birds and 
animals.” He especially emphasizes the artifices employed to effect 
surprise : 
Sometimes they lead you through dark caverns and gloomy passages, at the 
issue cf which you are, on a sudden, struck with the view of a delicious land- 
scape, enriched with every thing that luxuriant nature affords most beautiful. 
. .. Another of their artifices is to hide some part of a composition by trees, or 
other intermediate objects. This naturally excites the curiosity of the spectator 
to take a nearer view; when he is surprized by some unexpected scene. . . . The 
termination of their lakes they always hide, leaving room for the imagination 
to work. 

The principles of variety, contrast, surprise, mystery, and the 
stimulated but free imagination embodied in these scenes are identical 
with those found by other garden critics in nature; but they are 
achieved by “agra aed artificial means, » including acoustic devices 
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which, of course, go beyond the realm of the picturesque. The later 
Dissertation makes the Chinese landscape architects appear even more 
radical : 

Their aim is to excite a great variety of passions in the mind of the spectator ; 
and the fertility of their imaginations, always upon the stretch in search of 
novelty, furnishes them with a thousand artifices. . . . Their surprizing, or 
supernatural scenes, are of the romantic kind, and abound in the marvellous; 
being calculated to excite in the mind of the spectator, quick successions of 
opposite and violent sensations. Sometimes the passenger is hurried . . . to sub- 
terraneous vaults . . . where lamps, which yield a faint anc glimmering light, 
discover the pale images of antient kings and heroes . . . flutes, and soft melo- 
dious organs, impelled by subterraneous waters, interrupt, at stated intervals, 
the silence of the place, and fill the air with solemn sacred melody.?* 


Along with the sense of mystery aroused by illusions of the super- 

natural, the romantic in this work takes on the connotation of luxu- 
riant sensuous delight and exotic splendor : 
[The viewer’s] road then lies through lofty woods, where serpents and lizards of 
many beautiful sorts crawl upon the ground, and where innumerable apes, cats 
and parrots, clamber upon the trees . . . or through flowery thickets, where he 
is delighted with the singing of birds . . . and all kinds of soft instrumental 
music: sometimes in this romantic excursion the passenger finds himself in 
spacious recesses, surrounded with arbors of jessamine, vines and roses; or in 
splendid pavilions, richly painted and illumined by the sun: here beauteous 
Tartarean damsels, in loose transparent robes, that flutter in the scented air, 
presen’ hin with rich wines, or invigorating infusions of Ginsing and amber, in 
goblets of agate; mangostangs, ananas, and fruits of Quangsi, in baskets of 
golden filagree; they crown him with flowers and invite him to taste the sweets 
of retirement, on Persian carpets, and beds of camusathskin?* down. These 
enchanted scenes always abound with water-works . . . they consist of many 
colonades, arcades, galleries and open cabinets, formed of smooth sheets and jets 
of fair water, artfully rising or falling over grounds of different colored 
glass, or over innumerable lamps, which . . . give to the structures the 
appearance and lustre of diamond, sapphire, emerald, ruby, amethist and topaz. 
(pp. 44 f.) 

Here, surely, we have wandered far from the natural and the 
picturesque into a realm of enchanted romance, on the road to Xanadu. 
The practical implications, however, are another question. It was and 
still is hard to believe that Chambers saw anything in China remotely 
resembling his descriptions, and in Kew Gardens he provided noth- 
ing more exotic than a pagoda. Hirschfeld, quoting Chambers’ early 
description in its entirety and many pages of excerpts from the more 
extravagant Dissertation, was not entirely immune to Chambers’ spell ; 
but he expresses what must have been a common reaction: “What if 
this raving had an insecure foundation, if the Chinese gardens . . . did 
not exist . . . at least .. . as they are imagined” (I, 82 f.). Like Isabel 
Chase in our own time, Hirschfeld conjectures that Chambers was 
trying to combat the deficient inventiveness of a slavishly naturalistic 
garden theory with ideas originating in his own imagination which 


25 Dissertation on Oriental Gardening, 2nd edition beer 1773), pp. 39 ff. 
2¢ T have not been able to locate this word in the NED or eisewhere. id it 
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“would be sure to arouse more attention, find a better reception, if 
they were attributed to a remote nation.” But Chambers’ treatise “at 
all events remains estimable as the work of a man of much knowledge, 
taste, and genius . . . a pleasant description of a non-existing object, 
a beautiful ideal that has nothing wrong with it but the fact that it may 
never become a reality” (1, 99 f.).?" 

The conflict between exoticism and naturalism in eighteenth- 
century English gardening foreshadows two divergent tendencies of 
the romantic movement in literature, which may be exemplified by 
the friendly critical controversy between Coleridge and Wordsworth. 
The naturalism of eighteenth-century gardening cannot, of course, be 
compared with the literary naturalism of Zola or Arno Holz at the 
end of the nineteenth century ; indeed, it is in some ways even more 
qualified than that of Wordsworth. It is represented in one of the 
most influential books of the period, Thomas Whately’s Observations 
on Modern Gardening, which was first published in 1770, with its 
third English edition and a German translation” all published by the 
next year. 

Whately was a statesman, not like Chambers a professional land- 
scape architect, but he was thoroughly acquainted with English land- 
scape architecture and profoundly aware of its aesthetic implications. 
The sense in which he is a naturalist may be seen in his insistence 
that the arrangements of trees be “absolutely free from all appearance 
of art; any disposition of them, if it be but irregular, is sure to be 
natural” ;?* or that “the channels between hillocks ought never to run 
in straight, nor even regularly curved lines ; but winding gently among 
them, and constantly varying in form and in dimensions. . . . For 
regularity always suggests a suspicion of artifice ; and artifice detected, 
no longer deceives” (pp. 18 f.). In other words, the cardinal aim of 
the artist is to create an appearance of nature; nature is irregular ; 
hence the artist too must strive for irregularity. 

The procedure seems to be diametrically opposed to that of 

Chambers’ Chinese gardener, who is a professional magician, conjur- 
ing up illusions of the supernatural. But when it comes to the romantic 
landscape, the aesthetic effects with which Whately is concerned are 
not so far from those of Chambers after all. The wildly rocky Vale 
of Matlock elicits this observation: 
A licentious irregularity of wood and of ground, and a fantastic conduct of the 
streams . . . become and improve romantic spots; even buildings .. . in 
strange, difficult, or dangerous situations, distinguish and aggravate the native 
extravagancies of the scene. ... From some such scene probably was conceived 
the wild imagination in antient mythology of the giants piling Pelion upon 
Ossa. (pp. 98 ff.) 

The architect of this romantic landscape is nature herself, but she 
is not content with the gentle curves, clumps, and hillocks which 

27 Cf. Isabel W. U. Chase, Horace Walpole, Gardenist, pp. 158 ff. 


28 Betrachtungen iber das ige Gartenwesen (Leipzig, 1771). 
29 Observations on Modern G: ing, 2nd edition ( 1770), p. 59. 
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characterized the mid-century landscaping of the famous “Capability” 
Brown. She aims at effects as surprising, fantastic, and terrifying as 
those of Chambers’ Chinese magician. “Nature proceeds . . . beyond 
the utmost verge to which art can follow; and in scenes licentiously 
wild, not content with contrast, forces even contradictions to unite.” 
Her “caprice does not stop” with “grotesque discordant shapes . . . 
confusedly tumbled together. . . . To mix with such shapes a form 
perfectly regular is still more extravagant; and yet the effect is 
sometimes so wonderful, that we cannot wish the extravagance 
corrected” (pp. 2i f.). Friedrich Schlegel finds this paradoxical 
union achieved by human artists,*° Whately by nature. The human 
landscape architect serves as nature’s assistant, applying accompani- 
ments to her fantastic designs. 

One of Whately’s most significant descriptions of a romantic land- 
scape is at Dovedale: “Sometimes a spot, remarkable for nothing but 
its wildness, is highly romantic; and when this wildness rises to 
fancy, when the most singular, the most opposite forms and combina- 
tions are thrown together, then a mixture also of several characters 

. [helps] display the inexhaustible variety of nature.” There follow 
some instances of the variety and fanciful wildness encountered in 
two miles of the valley. The river “is perpetually changing its course, 
its motion and appearance.” There are “very numerous, but very 
different” waterfalls, and the changes in the disposition of the rocks 
are “infinite.” 


Through some are to be seen several more uncouth arches, and rude pillars 
. . . with the light shining in between them . . . the noi 

in the river echoes amongst them; the water may often be heard at the same 
time gurgling near, and roaring at a distance; but disturb 
silence of the spot; the only trace of men is a blind path, but lightly and 
seldom trodden, by those whom curiosity leads to they 
been told of Dovedale. It seems, indeed, a fitter haunt for 
the whole has the air of enchantment; the perpetual shifting of the scenes; the 
quick transitions; the total changes; then the forms al! around, grotesque as 
chance can cast, wild as naure can produce, and various as imagination can 
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the endless entertainment which its variety affords, and in the contemplation of 
which both the eye and the mind are delighted to indulge. 

Whately cautions against adding buildings that might spoil the impres- 
sions of solitude or seem “artificial in a place so absolutely free from 
restraint. . . . Art must almost despair of improving a scene, where 
nature seems to have exerted her invention” (pp. 111 ff.). 
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Different as are the roles assigned to the human landscape architect 
by Chambers and by Whately, it is nonetheless clear that they observe 
essentially the same qualities and the same effects on the senses and 
the imagination, all of which make a scene romantic. But beside 
Whately’s nature, the Chinese magician of Chambers looks like a 
child playing with toys. The titanic designer of Dovedale has worked 
“absolutely free from restraint,” has employed fanciful wildness, 
paradoxical contrast, “inexhaustible variety,” and “infinite” change. 
She mystifies the imagination with her grotesque forms, her quick 
transitions, her contrasts of gloom and radiance, of roaring and gurg- 
ling, the incredible power and magic she has employed upon the rocks. 
All this seems to have been done for the “endless entertainment” 
afforded the human imagination, for the “contemplation which the eye 
and mind are delighted to indulge,” for the pleasurable sensations of 
awe, mystery and terror, for man’s enjoyment of solitude. Precisely 
in her wildest creations, nature realizes “the ideas . . . of romance.” 
She sets man’s imagination free for boundless activity accompanied by 
enchanting sensations and moods, just as an Amadis romance did in 
the sixteenth century and a landscape by Salvator Rosa in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth. Similar effects on the senses, imagination, 
and emotions, similarly associated with unlimited caprice, grotesque 
paradox, chaotic wildness, and inexhaustible variety, will be attributed 
at the end of the century to the work of Cervantes, Shakespeare, and 
Ariosto and will be recommended for a new, consciously romantic 
literature by Friedrich Schlegel. 

The one important thing which the romantic landscapes described 
by Whately do not share with Friedrich Schlegel’s concept of roman- 
tic literature is creation by human artistry. But this does not mean 
that Whately would exclude humanity from a significant contribution 
to any kind of romantic scene. A description immediately preceding 
that of Dovedale shows that human beings as part of the scene can 
enhance the romantic quality of a landscape created by nature in the 
same way that Rosa’s landscapes are enhanced by their intense, violent, 
or adventurous human figures. The scene at New Weir on the Wye, 
“which in itself is truly great and awful . . . becomes more interesting 
and important, by the business to which it is destined.” The “natural 
dusky hue” of struggling trees is deepened by the shadow of massive 
rocks and crags. 

In the midst of all this gloom is an iron forge . . . the fuel for it is brought 
down a path, worn into steps narrow and steep, and winding among precipices. 
.. . It stands close to the cascade of the Weir . . . and the sullen sound, at stated 
intervals, from the strokes of the great hammers in the forge, deadens the roar 
of the water-fall. Just below it . . . a ferry is carried across it; and lower 
down the fishermen use little round boats, called truckles, the remains perhaps 
of the ancient British navigation, which the least motion will overset, and the 
slightest touch may destroy. All the employments of the people seem to require 
either exertion or caution; and the ideas of force or of danger which attend 
them, give to the scene an animation unknown to a solitary, though perfectly 
compatible with the wildest romantic situations. (pp. 108 ff.) 
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The impression of a wildness, gloom, and desolation hostile to 
human existence is heightened here by the signs that human beings 
struggle to survive in it, the rhythmic power of their forge vying with 
the untamed destructive force of the cascade, their frail bridges and 
boats challenging the natural perils. The imagination, already aroused 
by the primitive power of nature, gains further stimulus from the 
courage of the weak humans who have been defying this power from 
time immemorial. If people and their livelihood can be part of the 
romantic scene in nature, a human landscape artist may at least 
enhance its effects by reminders of such activity. Going on to state 
this, Whately cautions only that 
marks of inhabitants must not be carried to the length of cultivation, which is 
too mild for the ruggedness of the place, and has besides an air of chearfulness 
inconsistent with the character of terror; a little inclination towards melancholy 
is generally acceptable . . . so far as to throw just a tinge of gloom upon the 
scene. For this purpose, the objects whose colour is obscure should be pre- 
ferred. (p. 110) 

The means which the landscape architect applies to accentuate the 
qualities or “characters” of scenes in nature are conceived in the 
eighteenth century as emblems. More broadly speaking, any feature, 
natural or artificial, which is suited to stimulate the imagination and 
emotions of the viewer in a particular direction has emblematic values. 
In Whately’s passage on New Weir, dark colors and shadows suggest 
gloom; wild cascades and tumbling rocks suggest primitive, destruc- 
tive energy; narrow, winding paths, frail bridges, and little boats 
suggest peril. Typical of the emblems applied by landscape architects 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries were the pavilions 
and temples, suggesting cheerfulness and nobility ;* the artificial 
Gothic ruins, suggesting the romance of medieval chivalry ; the dead 
trees sometimes deliberately “planted” to suggest decay and desola- 
tion; the usually empty mausoleums suggesting the transience of 
human life; and the hermitage suggesting solitary meditation. Of 
course, the emblem has a history far antedating the eighteenth century 
and continuing after it. However, the traditionally fixed range of 
connotations of each emblem tended to conflict with the freedom, 
irregularity, flux, and unbounded vistas favored by the new style in 
gardening. On the one hand, the emblematic tradition acted as a 
brake on some of the new aesthetic tendencies. On the other hand, 
these tendencies, beginning in the new landscape architecture and 
continuing in the literary romantic movement, worked to transform 
the emblem into the symbol, as understood in the nineteenth century. 

The general practice of the garden literature is to accept the 
emblem but emphasize its emotional rather than its intellectual con- 
notations, while attempting to exploit to the utmost the capacity of 
each emblem to stimulate the imagination in its particular direction. 
Some of the quaintest emblems of eighteenth-century gardening sur- 


%1Cf. Theorie der Gartenkunst, III, 50, IV, 39. 
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vived as emblematic symbols in the literature of the romantic move- 
ment: the narrow, jagged, upright rocks, the grotto, the gnarled or 
dead trees, the hermitage complete with its recluse, the Aeolian harp, 
the marble statue, the pagoda, the mosque, the ruined Gothic tower or 
abbey, tre tombstone, the monument of some long extinct civilization 
with its strange hieroglyphs—they can all be found in Novalis, Tieck, 
Eichendorff, and Heine, in Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Musset, and 
Hugo, in Coleridge. Byron, Shelley, and Keats. 

Whately’s greatest single contribution probably lies in his evalua- 

tion of the emblem. His discussion of ruins in general, and of a 
particular ruin which was later to inspire a great romantic poem, 
points in the direction of a new symbolic approach to emblematic 
values : 
Ruins . . . are a class by themselves . . . expressive as characters . . . they 
may be accomodated with ease to irregularity of ground . . . they may be 
intimately blended with <:-ees and with thickets . . . for imperfection and 
obscurity are their properties; and to carry the imagination to something 
greater than is seen, their effect. . . . The memory of the times, and of the 
manners, to which they were adapted, is preserved only in history, and in ruins; 
and certain sensations of regret, of veneration, or compassion, attend the 
recollection. . . . Whatever brilding we see in decay, we naturally contrast its 
present to its former state, and delight to ruminate on the comparison. .. . In 
the ruins of Tintern abbey, the original construction of the church is perfectly 
marked; and it is principally from this circumstance that they are celebrated 
as a subject of curiosity and contemplation. . . . The shapes . . . are little 
altered; but some of them are quite obscured, others partially shaded, by tufts 
of ivy. . . . Monkish tomb-stones, and the monuments of benefactors long since 
forgotten, appear above the greenswerd . . . and maimed effigies, and sculpture 
worn with age and weather, Gothic capitals, carved cornices, and various 
fragments, are scattered about. . . . Nothing is perfect; but memorials of every 
part still subsist; all certain, but all in decay; and suggesting, at once, every 
idea which can occur in a seat of devotion, solitude, and desolation. Upon such 
models, fictitious ruins should be formed. . . . (pp. 130 ff.) 

We may sum this up by saying that the emblematic character of 
ruins is the imaginative reconstruction and nostalgic recollection of a 
past age, accompanied by melancholy ruminations on the transience of 
human works and cultures. The crumbling away or obscuring of indi- 
vidual parts by vegetation frees the imagination to create its own 
image of the ruin in its original state and to transport the contemplator 
back into the cultural realm to which it belonged. Wordsworth will 
add something more profound and personal when he revisits Tintern 
Abbey, but he will be developing connotations of ternporal perspective 
and memory which already belonged to the ruin as an eighteenth- 
century emblem. 

In his chapter “Of Character,” Whately introduces a new distinction 
between the traditional stereotyped garden emblems of the eighteenth 
century and the expressive, spontaneously suggestive metaphor : 
CEARACTER . . . has attracted so much regard, as to occasion several frivolous 
attempts to produce it; statues, inscriptions, and . . . a variety of devices have 
been introduced for this purpose. The heathen deities and heroes have there- 
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fore had their several places assigned to them in the woods and the lawns of a 
garden; natural cascades have been disfigured with river gods . . .-the com- 
partiments of a summer-house have been filled with pictures of gambols and 
revels, as significant of gaiety; the cypress . . . has been thought peculiarly 
adapted to melancholy. . . . All these devices are rather emblematical than 
expressive . . . they make no immediate impression; for they must be examined, 
compared, perhaps explained, before the whole design of them is well under- 
stood . . . the allusion should . . . seem to have been suggested by the scene; a 
transitory image, which irresistibly occurred; not sought for, not laboured; 
— the force of a metaphor, free from the detail of an allegory. (pp. 
In this remarkable passage Whately has come very close to the concept 
of symbol later formulated by Goethe and the romanticists. He is 
shaking himself free of the emblematic fetters of the eighteenth 
century ; indeed, he seems to be pointing a warning finger at the even 
more intricate and arbitrary emblematic systems to be forged by some 
twentieth-century poets. In the same context Whately rejects slavish 
realism and advocates an aesthetic illusion which is suggestive rather 
than imitative. 

We have been examining those English works of garden criticism 
quoted by Hirschfeld which use the term “romantic” most frequently 
and with the richest associations, because Hirschfeld’s book and the 
romantic landscaping movement in Germany are directly dependent on 
English thought and taste. Not only is Hirschfeld a mediator and an 
eclectic; in some aspects of his criticism he even lags behind his 
English sources. In contrast with Whately’s advanced views on the 
garden emblem, for example, Hirschfeld’s constant emphasis on em- 
biematic consistency amounts to an obsession: a cottage or “artless” 
hermitage should be approached by a narrow path; a straight, broad, 
and free lane should lead to a temple or other “brilliant” scene; a 

“path enveloped by arching foliage and shade should wind down to the 
melancholy scene in the valley” (II, 133). Buildings must bring out 
the fundamental characters of the scenes into which they are intro- 
duced, whether pleasant, serious, or melancholy : 

An open rotunda . . . on a hill increases the gaiety of a small clump [of trees] 
place’ at bright intervals around its slope; a chapel brings out solemnity; a 
herm’*.3¢, melancholy; a temple, nobility; and a cabin, the rusticity of the 
scenes. ... What can be more absurd than tc put . . . a hermitage in the middle 
of a broad open lawn .. . a cabin cn a hill adorned with magnificent trees, a 
tower or ruins by a lively brook in a cheerful field of flowers, a study on a 
highway, a bathhouse on a height? (III, 50) 

As examples of emblematically appropriate structures, he suggests “a 
temple dedicated to the Goddess of Love in a smiling region, a temple 
of friendship in a . . . more serious one, a hermitage in a lonely, melan- 
choly setting . . . colossal ruins of a dwelling of ancient heroes on a wild 
rocky height” (IV, 35). 

Though we may consider such recommendations retrogressive from 
a theoretical standpoint, we must bear in mind that some of the wildly 


82 Whately’s capitals and italics. 
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indiscriminate German princes were sorely in need of such counsel. 
Prince Karl of Wirttemberg, for example, famous for his persecution 
of Schiller, put lavishly decorated rooms and baths inside an outwardly 
rustic hut he erected for his mistress Franziska at Hohenheim. At 
Schwetzingen, Hirschfeld exerted his influence to prevent the land- 
scape architect Skell from crowding many different kinds of structures 
indiscriminately in the narrow English-style fringe which he =e 
adding to the baroque park. Skell’s later creation, the quiet Englisc 
Garten in Munich, testifies to the lasting effect of Hirschfeld’s criti- 
cism.** 

In the history of the concept “romantic,” however, Hirschfeld was 
not simply a conservative eclectic and mediator, but a pioneering 
inductive theorist. The characteristic German tendency to classify and 
abstract caused him to divide gardens and landscapes into various 
categories and to define the essential qualities of each. In the course 
ot his long and repetitious book, many different principles of classifica- 
tion are applied: natural features, seasons, times of day, types of 
structures, statues, and ornaments to be added, status of the owner, 
and so on. 

One system of classification which proves especially fruitful is that 
by the “character” of the natural setting, that is, the kind of mood it 
arouses in the viewer. The four major landscape characters to which 
gardens can he adapted, according to Hirschfeld, are the cheerful, the 
melancholy, the romaiitic, and the solemn or sublime. These characters 
are introduced at the end of the first volume, developed further in the 
second, and expanded with copious descriptive examples into a section 
of over 100 pages in the fourth volume. However, what amount to 
definitions of the romantic can be found scattered throughout the 
whole work. For example, in a section on rocks, Hirschfeld says that 
the more their forms are varied, bold, complex, strange, adventurous, 
and in contrast to their environment, the better suited they are for 
romantic settings.** He then proceeds with the statement quoted next 
to last in the left-hand column of parallels at the beginning of the 
present article. Applying the same principle to the river, another 
passage states that “by strange turns and extraordinary changes in the 
rapidity . . . of its current . . . it passes over into the character of the 
romantic.”** 

Here and elsewhere in Hirschfeld’s treatment of the romantic, one 
can discern the influence of Whately’s descriptions. Hirschfeld 


88 Gothein, II, owl <0 
84 “In romantischen Gegenden sind Felsen von einer vorziiglichen Wirkung. 


. . . Je abwechselnder, kithner, verwickelter, seltsamer und abentheuerlicher ihre 
Gestalten und ihre Zusammensetzungen sind, je auffallender sie die 
benachbarten Theile abstechen, desto treffender sind sie zu jener Wi (L, 
193). Italics represent Hirschfeld’s spaced type. passage continues y 
above in note 10. 
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acknowledges his debt to Whately, but asserts that the English critic 
failed to develop sufficiently “the individua! precepts which are con- 
cealed in his work,” for the practical guidance of the landscape archi- 
tect.*° The way in which Hirschfeld develops the theoretical as well 
as the practical implications of Whately’s work is best exemplified 
when Hirschfeld introduces a complete quotation of Whately’s descrip- 
tion of Dovedale with the definition of the romantic quoted first in the 
left-hand column of parallels above. 


The fourth volume of the Theorie der Gartenkunst begins (pp. 3 ff.) 
with excerpts from Horace Walpole’s History of the Modern Taste in 
Gardening, which had been written years before but was not published 
until 1780. A German version did not appear until 1800, when it was 
prepared by the most distinguished of all German translators, August 
Wilhelm Schlegel. Hirschfeld, therefore, must have read Walpole’s 
essay in the original and either translated his own excerpts or had 
them translated privately. The historical background in the essay 
Hirschfeld had already presented from other sources in his first 
volume (pp. 121 ff.),°" and it does not appear that the essay signifi- 
cantly altered Hirschfeld’s critical principles or modified his concept 
of the romantic. Nevertheless, the appearance of the essay at this 
tire gave a new impetus to Hirschfeld’s work and probably had 
something to do with its extension by two long volumes. Volume IV 
is especially interesting for its detailed illustration of the classification 
of gardens by “character.” The categories are: “I) the pleasant, gay, 
cheerful garden; II) the garden of gentle melancholy; III) the 
romantic garden; IV) the solemn garden; V) gardens consisting of a 
combination of these various characters.” The fifiti, a composite cate- 
gory, obviously has little theoretical significance. The solemn, 
feyerlich, is equated with the sublime, erhaben (IV, 27).** 


in Hirschfeld’s treatment of the four garden “characters,” it 
becomes apparent that he can distinguish the cheerful, the melancholy, 
and the sublime more readily from each other than he can any one of 
them from the romantic. At one point he even observes: “In most of 
these regions the romantic borders at times on the sublime or heroic 
and takes on part of that quality. But in the following scenes the 
character of the romantic is joined more with the pleasurable and 


36 “Und da die einzelnen Vorschriften, die in seinem Werk verborgen liegen, 
aus dem Raisonnement nicht genug herausgewickelt sind, so wird der Kiinstler, 
der sich zur Arbeit anschickt, nicht die praktische Anleitung finden, die er 
vielleicht von ihm erwartet” (I, 129). Although this paper is concerned with 
Hirschfeld’s theoretical development of the concept of the romantic, it is also 
true that Hirschfeld provides an abundance of practical horticultural informa- 
tion not furnished by Whately. Hirschfeld’s influence on the Continent was 
no doubt due largely to such practical guidance, a fact which may explain the 
overlooking of his early analysis of the romantic in aesthetic terms. 

87 He cites Temple, Addison, Pope, Home, Gray, Shenstone, Mason, and 
o 

88 For the analysis * illustration of the individual “characters,” see IV, 38 
ff., 81 ff., 90 ff., 116 ff 
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gentle.”*® Unlike the critical thinkers of literary romanticism, Hirsch- 
feld can conceal the vagueness and fluidity of his concepts from his 
readers and himself by tagging them with emblems. In the melancholy 
scene, for example, the architect can supply mausoleums—“which do 
not absolutely have to have corpses interred in them”*°—as well as 
memorials, ruins, and hermitages ; the sculptor, tombstones and urns ; 
the poet, touching inscriptions on mutability (IV, 83). Since the 
hermitage is, after all, intended to be solitary, Hirschfeld cautions that 
“a combination of several hermitages crowded together would weaken 
the impression by suggesting sociability” (III, 97). Of the melancholy 
autumnal garden, Hirschfeld observes : 


Ruins of buildings, broken columns, a tomb half overgrown with moss, a dilapi- 
dated hut that served as the last dwelling of a deceased old man—everything 
that points to the mutability of things, that . . . can intensify seriousness, 
reflection, and gentle melancholy, is suited to such a touching scene of tran- 
science. (IV, 161) 


In harmony with all travel literature as well as garden criticism 
Hirschfeld associates the sublime especially with mountainous land- 
scapes. 


In such situations dark woods, — streams, rushing cascades, prospects out 
over vast regions, into pictures of immeasurable distance, into the manifold 
dramas of neighboring clouds, onto smoking volcanoes, or over the boundless 
sea, [all] belong to [the sublime]. 


Appropriate structures here are “old castles, towers hanging from 
rocks, and even ruins of majestic buildings” (IV, 116 f.). 

A strictly romantic emblem is the grotto, natural or artificial. 
Hirschfeld is mindful of the problem brcught up by some garden critics 
that grottoes can aggravate the discomforts of a damp climate, but he 
has a solution at hand: 


One must . .. make sure that they are . . . clean and do not harm the health with 
musty air. They must not be damp. . . . If they are confined, low, and dark, they 
cease to be places where one can enjoy stopping. But how refreshing they are 
if they consist of high, dry, and airy rocks, with free, spacious vaults and 
openings affording light and a view! (III, 92) 


At one point Hirschfeld is so carried away by their romantic potenti- 
alities that he casts aside all his habitual prudence and sobriety : 


In regions with rocks and chasms, caves or grottoes are very suitable installa- 
tions. But one can add one more touch of the marvelous by dedicating them to 
sorcerers, witches, giants, ghosts, fairies, and other creatures of fantasy, 


89 “In den meisten dieser Gegenden granzt das Romantische zuweilen an das 
Erhabene oder Heroische, und nimmt selbst einen Theil davon an. Allein in den 
folgenden Gemalden verbindet sich der Charakter des Romantischen mehr mit 
dem Angenehmen und Sanften. Und diese Milderung hat ungemein viel Ein- 
schmeicheindes fur Herzen von einem weichern und ruhigern ‘Gefah!” (IV, 103). 
Immediately following is a description of Rousseau’s island of St. Pierre in the 
Lac de Bienne, taken from Saussure. 

4° “die eben nicht nothwendig beygesetzte Leichname aufbewahren diirfen” 
(III, 56). Hirschfeld provides a sketch and ground-plan here. 
#1 Here there is a sketch of a melancholy ruin. 
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circulating reports of adventurous happenings in them and narrating these in 
inscriptions. Here the folk legend can be followed as an example. . . . The 
imagination, already aroused by the impression of the landscape, is inclined to 
roam unbridled amid visionary images, is fired by the recollection of a hundred 
tales once heard from the nurse or the sexton, revives old apparitions . . . and 
endows the scenes with a horror unknown to nature or reason. . . . In addition 
to the inscriptions, the sorcerers’ caves can be decorated with fantastic 
pictures. The extravagant and adventurous, which would be reprehensible 
anywhere else, can be really appropriate here. One can even erect fairy palaces, 
dedicate them to some fairy deity, fill them with all the marvels of the time 
from which they are derived, display here the Orlando of Ariosto or Wieland’s 
much more magical works, Idris, Amadis, and Oberon; adorning the walls 
with paintings of battles of knight errantry against giants and monsters, of 
enchanted castles, of abducted princesses, and other strange events. Let every- 
thing be sketched carelessly, wildly, and daringly, nothing betray an anxious 
striving for artfulmess and daintiness. The architecture must be strange, 
irregular, deviating from the usual stamp and from the pleasing proportions of 
Greek architecture. .. . 4? 


Hirschfeld illustrates the way such a fairy palace might look with a 
sketch that has touches of the exotic and tropical, followed by a brief 
discussion of the romantic character of Moorish architecture in Spain 
and of the gardens on Isola Bella. 


The passage just examined strikingly illustrates the recollection of 
its ultimate literary source in late medieval popular romance which 
the word “romantic” tends to carry with it, even when it is associ- 
ated with landscapes in nature and in painting. The passage in its 
context, Hirschfeld’s long section classifying the romantic between the 
melancholy and the sublime among his four landscape “characters,” 
reminds us of a peculiar ambivalence in the aesthetics of eighteenth- 
century landscape gardening. The romantic has links with every other 
type of scene, because in an important sense the totality of aesthetic 
values in the English garden movement is romantic. The whole 


42“In Revieren mit Felsen und Kliiften sind Hohlen oder Grotten sehr 
zustimmende Werke. Allein man kann ihnen nech einen Anstrich des Wunder- 
baren mehr geben, indem man sie Zauberern, Hexen, Riesen, Gespenstern, Feen, 
und anderen Geschépfen der Phantasie widmet, abentheuerliche Begebenheiten 
von ihnen verbreitet und in Inschriften erzahit. Die des Volks it hier 
als Beyspiel voran. . . . Die Einbildungskraft, die schon durch den Ei der 
Gegend empért ist, schweift gern in schwarmerischen Bildern ziigellos umher, 
entflammt sich aus der Erinnerung von hundert Marchen, die einst die Amme 
oder der Kister erzahite, ee alte Erscheinungen . und leihet den 
Scenen einen Schauer, den die Natur und die Vernunit nicht kennen. . 


ausgeziert werden; das Ausschweifende und Abentheuerliche, das an jedem 
andern Orte verwerflich ware, kann hier wahres Eigenthum — Man kann 
selbst Feenpalaste errichten, sie dieser oder j —— it widmen, sie mit 
allem Wunderbaren der Zeit, woraus sie entlchnt sind, fillen, hier den Orlando 
des Ariost, oder Wielands weit mehr zauberische Werke, Idris, Amadis, und 
Oberon, aufstellen, die Wande mit Gemalden von Kampfen der irrenden Ritter- 
schaft mit Riesen und Ungeheuern, von bezauberten Schlossern, von entfiihrten 
Prinzessinnen und andern seltsamen Begebenheiten schmiicken. Alles aber sey 
sorglos, wild und kiithn hingeworfen; nichts verrathe angstliches Bestreben nach 
Kunst und Zierlichkeit. Die Bauart muss —— regellos, abweichend von 
dem gewohnlichen Geprage und den angenehmen Verhaltnissen der griechischen 
Architektur seyn” (IV, 112). 
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movement emphasizes variety, fluidity, asymmetry, contrast, and 
endless expanse—all the qualities which Lovejoy in The Great Chain 
of Being derives from the “principle of plenitude.” Its ultimate criteria 
of value are the effect of the scene on the imagination and on the 
emotional mood of the viewer. 

In this sense Hirschfeld’s other three garden “characters,” the 
cheerful, melancholy, and sublime, are all romantic as well. But when 
he or his English sources actually call a scene romantic, the general 
qualities of eighteenth-century landscaping are intensified in such a 
way as to bring them closer to the stylistic values of the imaginative 
literature from which the romantic ultimately derived. The irregular 
and asymmetrical become grotesque; contrast becomes paiadox; 
freedom becomes wild caprice. The romantic imagination soars off, 
freed of every restraint imposed by reason, convention, and the lessons 
of normal experience. Its flight can lead in any direction ; but some- 
times it homes toward the land of its birth, the realm of knight 
errantry and fantastic romance, of Orlando, Amadis, and Oberon. 

Roughly speaking, one might say that the English garden move- 
ment as a whole anticipates the general change of taste in the 
literature of the last quarter of the eighteenth century, embracing 
those tendencies which literary history calls by such names as pre- 
romanticism, sentimentality, irrationalism, organicism, and Sturm und 
Drang. But the scenes which garden criticism itself calls romantic 
and the qualities which it attributes to such scenes anticipate the 
literature and critical aesthetics of the romantic movement proper, 
commencing at the end of the eighteenth centrry with Wackenroder, 
Tieck, the Schlegels, Novalis, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Chateau- 
briand. 

The first romantic aesthetics—the analysis of the romantic scene 
culminating in the garden criticism of Whately and Hirschfeld—and 
the aesthetics of literary romanticism have a common ancestry, even 
though they do not stand in a direct line of descent. Both are the 
result of a long development of connotations and associations around 
the word “romantic,” beginning with the imaginative and emotional 
experience of late medieval popular romance, and developing through 
the experience of picturesque landscape painting and the enjoyment of 
the natural landscape as described in travel literature, memoirs, and 
fiction. However, the very relationship of the romantic aesthetics of 
garden criticism and that of the first consciously romantic literary 
movement, German romanticism, has been obscured by a certain 
reaction of the early German romantic authors against the English 
landscape architecture which had been popularized by Hirschfeld in 
their early childhood. 

Standards of taste do not necessarily develop at the same pace 
in different arts. Just as Pope advocated certain romantic principles 
in gardening but not yet in literature, so three generations later August 
Wilhelm Schlegel and Tieck could champion these principles with rev- 
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olutionary zeal in literature but find them outmoded and artificial in 
gardening, at least as they saw them applied by the German imitators 
of English landscape architecture.** To be sure, there was some 
disagreement in principle as well. The German romanticists objected 
to what they considered a slavish imitation of nature, the attempt to 
make the garden or park a miniature natural landscape. However, we 
have seen that even garden critics of a naturalis*ic bent like Heely and 
Whately could recognize an important element of artful order and 
plan. 

In principle, the German literary romanticists were closer to the 
position of Chambers, but they did not happen to have a taste for 
imitation pagodas. As Marianne Thalmann has pointed out in her 
article, “Der romantische Garten,”** the old-fashioned formal gardens 
—especially the combination of luxuriant richness, color, symmetry, 
and movement in the gardens of the Italian Renaissance—afforded 
these literary romanticists a middle ground between home and nature, 
a synthesis of organic growth and artful order, an inexhaustible store 
of vivid symbolism, and a secure retreat from the complex mechanisms 
of modern society. They also afforded—as recent imitations of English 
gardens could not—-the imaginative extension of hallowed age. 

Returning to the words of Lovejoy, we might say that precisely 
because the world had become an englischer Garten for the German 
romanticists, they needed something different for their garden scenes. 
A garden in the writings of Tieck, Eichendorff, Brentano, Arnim, or 
Hoffmann is liable to be a formal one, with its symmetry mellowed by 
time, its contours dimmed in moonlight. But the natural landscape 
which their writings portray is really a landscape “improved,” in the 
English fashion, by the provision of boundless vistas and the intro- 
duction of gnarled trees, jagged rocks, grottoes, hermitages, and 
Gothic ruins. And just as the emblems of gardening survive in the 
landscape of literary romanticism, so also many of the conscious 
attitudes struck by romantic poets, authors, and characters can be 
traced back to garden critics, picturesque travelers, and explorers of 
the eighteenth century. The romanticist likes to be a hermit, a mariner, 


43 See A. W. Schlegel’s preface to his translation of Walpole (Sammtliche 
Werke, hrsg . Eduard Bocking, VIII [Leipzig, 1846], 61 ff.) and Ludwig Tieck, 
Schriften, Vv (Berlin, 1828), 77 ff. Neither author completely rejects the princi- 
ples of the English garden; and Tieck, who had ng sublime moments in his 
youth in the English-style park of Reichardt at iebichenstein, still feels that 
there is a place for gardens of this kind. The generally adverse tone of Schlegel’s 
remarks in the preface to Walpole must be balanced against the passage quoted 
amt cet eg ot oe All the early German romanticists give evidence of a 
strong positive in from a closely related phase of ehecuath cuntaty 
taste, the descriptions of romantic landscapes in travel literature. 

nother important channel of influence from the fashion of the picturesque 
landscape and aoa pteias 5 to the German romantic movement may be 
found in Jean Paul Richter. See Eduard V. Brewer, “Jean Paul’s Unsichtbare 
Loge and ~—y German Romanticism,” Germanic Review, VIII (1933), 165-77; 
Fog Jean ™~ $ 2 oa der Aesthetik, XIV. Programm, Section 80, where 
Hir 


study of recommended. 
44 JEGP, XLVIII (1949), 329-42. 
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a wanderer or pilgrim through life, an exile returning home, an out- 
cast on a solitary isle, or a dreamer in an enchanted castle, entranced 
by the sound of hidden waters, by the images of ancient kings, by soft 
music, Tartarean damsels, and by potions liable to be stronger than 
Champers’ Ginsing. 

As an example of the literary transfiguration which the roman- 
ticists could give to the landscapes and the garden scenes of an earlier 
generation, we may consider for a moment the fragmentary Second 
Part of Novalis’ Heinrich von Ofterdingen. It opens with Heinrich 
walking as a pilgrim “deep in thought on the narrow footpath leading 
into the mountains.” He is mourning the death of his beloved, and the 
vast forest and jagged mountain range speak words of consolation to 
him. Under an old oak tree he sees what he at first thinks is a monk 
kneeling, but what proves to be a rock. The spirit of his beloved speaks 
to him from this tree and sends a young maiden to act as his guide. 
With her he holds a very mystic conversation, which concludes : “ ‘Wo 
gehn wir denn hin ?’—‘Immer nach Hause.’” Passing through a gate- 
way, the pilgrim finds himself in a lovely garden hidden among the 
ruins, where he converses with a hermit, a character who has appeared 
before in the First Part as an embodiment of intuitive insight and of 
history. A poem accompanying the prose fragment indicates that the 
ruined abbey was to be a realm of the dead.** 

Novalis has transformed the old emblems and clichés into symbols 
of his personal mystic philosophy. The wanderer is the human soul, 
exiled in finite existence and separateness, on a pilgrimage back 
toward mystic unity, over the jagged mountains of personal loss and 
spiritual agony. Sentimental communion with nature has become a 
transcendence of the boundary between matter and spirit. Reverie 
beside a fancifully shaped rock under a gnarled oak becomes a direct 
communication with the other world. The transcendence of historical 
time evoked in the imagination by a ruined abbey becomes a mystic 
transcendence of the barriers between past and present, death and life. 

As garden emblems survive in literature, so garden theory survives 
in romantic literary criticism. For an example, we may turn to the 
Vorlesungen iiber dramatische Kunst und Literatur, which August 
Wilhelm Schlegel delivered in Vienna eight years after he had pub- 
lished his translation of Walpole’s History of the Modern Taste in 
Gardening, with a preface of his own repudiating some practices of 
the English garden movement. Summarizing his attack on the French 
concept of tragedy, August Wilhelm declares : 


In the theory of tragic art they stand at about the point where they stood in 
gardening at the time of Le Notre. They ascribe all merit to the triumph which 
art wrests from nature. They understand regularity merely as a symmetry, 
plotted with the compasses, of avenues of trees straight as a rule, trimmed 
hedges, and so on. It would be futile to try to make the architects of such 


45 Novalis, Die Dichtungen, hrsg. E. Wasmuth (Heidelberg, 1953), pp. 182 ff., 
205 .; quotation from p. 188. 
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gardens understand the plan, the hidden order in an English park; to show 
them how a series of landscape pictures that set each other off by their 
ascending sequence, their alternation, and their contrasts, are all aimed at 
arousing a certain mood.*¢ 


Here in the most infiuential of all its manifestoes, romantic literary 
criticism—despite any disagreement on specific applications—has 
publicly acknowledged its unity in fundamental aesthetic principles 
with the stylistic movement that had begun 2 century earlier in English 
landscape architecture. 


Washington University 


46 “Sie stehen in der Theorie der tragischen Kunst ungefahr auf dem Punkte, 
wo sie in der Gartenkunst zur Zeit des Lenotre standen. Das ganze Verdienst 
wird in einen der Natur durch die Kunst abgezwungenen Triumph gesetzt. Die 
Regelmassigkeit begreifen sie bloss als eine abgezirkelte Symmetrie schnur- 
gerader Baumgange, beschnittener Hecken u.s.w. Vergeblich wiirde man sich 
bemiihen, den Baumeistern solcher Garten an einem englischen Park einen Plan, 
eine versteckte Ordnung begreiflich zu machen, und ihnen zu zeigen, wie eine 
Reihe von Landschaftsgemahlden, die = ihre Stufenfolge, ihren Wechsel und 
ihre Gegensatze einander heben, alle auf Erregung einer gewissen Gemiith- 
stimmung abzwecken.” Vorle. en tiber dramatische Kunst und Literatur, 
hrsg. G. V. Amoretti (Bonn und Leipzig, 1923), II, 43 


























ON THE MEANING OF PEARL, 139-40 
By Davin C. Fow.er 


In the Middle English dream-vision poem, Pearl, the dreamer falls 
asleep and finds himself in a strange, wonderful country: crystal 
cliffs, silvery trees with beautiful singing birds—these things provide 
a colorful background as he moves along through a woodland. Then 
he comes to “a water” (line 107) which is described as swirling along, 
glowing with light reflected from precious stones in the bottom of the 
stream. From the poet’s description, it soon becomes evident that this 
stream is the “pure river of water of life” described in Revelation 
xxii.l. It is beyond this water that the dreamer later sees the maiden ; 
he will not, of course, be permitted to cross it. Meanwhile, he tells us 
that as he walked along by a flowing stream the increasing beauty of 
his surroundings led him to think that Paradise was opposite those 
broad banks. He then says: 


I hoped pe water were a deuyse 
Betwene myrpes by meres made. 
(lines 139-40) 


The meaning of these two lines has puzzled more than one editor. 
Morris (Academy, XX XIX, 603) read myrchez for the MS myrpez; 
Gollancz, in his edition, emended line 140 more dramatically: “By- 
twene merez by Myrpe made,” thus introducing a direct reference to 
the Roman de la Rose (Sir Mirth) and identifying the landscape of 
the Pearl here with that of the garden described in the Roman. E. V. 


scape was probably suggested by the garden of Deduit in the Roman 


1Cf. The Romaunt of the Rose, lines 1412 ff., in F. N. Robinson, ed., Works 
of Geoffrey Chaucer, 2nd edition (Boston, 1957), p. 578: 
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de la Rose, but expresses some uncertainty about the precise meaning 
of the words deuyse, by, and myr peg in these lines. 

What I would like to propose in this brief note is that the passage 
does not require emendation, that there is no influence of the Roman 
de la Rose, and that the meaning of these lines is perfectly clear. The 
key word is dewyse. Gordon gives the alternative meanings “division” 
and “device,” the latter referring to the artificial conduit described in 
the Roman. But if we simply take dewyse to mean “deception,” then 
the two lines mean: 

I thought that the water was a deception 

Made by meres among the delights. 
The meaning “deception” for dewyse is common enough, and is 
recognized by the OED (device, 6) in such meanings as “plot,” 
“stratagem,” “trick.” To be precise, however, the Pearl-poet is 
using the word with the meaning “trick of the eye,” that is, a deceptive 
appearance, something that seems to be but is not. A comparable use 
of device appears in The Wars of Alexander (ed. Skeat, EETS, e.s., 
Vol. 47 [1886] ) where the Egyptian king Anec describes an apparition 
(i.e., the god Ammon) which he says the queen (Olympias) will see 
in her room: 

Pis grete god full of grace sall glide to pi chambre. 

In a dredfull dewys, a dragons fourme. 

(lines 358-59) 

But to return to lines 139-40 of Pearl: what, more exactly, is the 
poet’s meaning? The dreamer says he thought that the water was a 
deception formed by meres (pools) among the delights.? I take this 
to mean that although the water seemed to be continuous and impass- 
able, the dreamer thought that this was only an appearance, caused 
by the abundance of pools among the splendors of the landscape; if 
he were to walk along the shore for a while, he would surely find an 
opening, and would thus be able to thread his way past the pools to 
the other side. He wanted to get past the water, of course, because (as 
we are told in lines 141-42) he expected to find “pat mote [i.e., the 
Heavenly City] byzonde pe broke.” Yet the very next line (143) 
gives us our first hint that the dreamer was wrong in his supposition 
about the “pools” : “Bot pe water was depe, I dorst not wade.” 

Further support for my interpretation is derived from the next 
stanza (lines 145-56), for there the thought first suggested in lines 
139-40 is made explicit in action. More and more, says the dreamer, 
I wished to see beyond the brook (145-46). Then he adds: 

Abowte me con I stote and stare; 


To fynde a forpe faste con I fonde. 
(lines 149-50) 


2 The preposition by, used here st agency, is allowed pots gl Gordon (citing Sir 
Gawain, line 20). For an example of “among,” cf. Pearl, 


line 44. The delights are all the beautiful einen witch be which he 5 thus far described, 
summarized in lines 121-22: “The dubbement dere of down and dale3, / Of wod 
and water and wlonk playne3.” 
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But he can find no ford. The farther he walks, the more hazards he 
encounters. And it is at this point, of course, that he first sees the 
maiden beyond the water (157 ff.). 

It seems to me that the meaning of lines 139-40, as I have defined 
it, is clear and well established. Yet we must ask of such a reading not 
merely that it “make sense,” but that it fit harmoniously into its poetic 
context. This is true to a remarkable degree, I believe, of the lines we 
have been considering. First, note how the poet introduces the water 
into his landscape. It is first mentioned in line 107 as “a water” 
(though perhaps foreshadowed by rewerez in 105). Then we have 
“depths” (depe, 109), “the water” (Swangeande swete pe water con 
swepe, / Wyth a rownande rourde raykande arygt, 111-12), “pool” 
(pole, 117), “loch” (loge, 119), “stream” (strem, 125), “watery 
vales” (floty valez, 127), and, in the lines already discussed, “water” 
(139), “meres” (140), and “brook” (141). At first glance one might 
wonder—if this is the famous scriptural river of life—why the poet 
seems reluctant to describe it as a river (Vulgate fluvium). But the 
answer is, of course, that the dreamer does not yet see it as a river and 
still entertains the hope of getting past it in the way I have suggested. 
Hence the sprinkling of varied terms, suggesting now a flowing 
stream, now standing pools, now a watery vale, and even a brook. 
This whole passage, therefore, is a skillful description not only of the 
beautiful approaches to the river, but also of the dreamer’s imperfect 
awareness of the nature of the barrier.* 

This brings us to the final point. Why should the poet dwell on 
the dreamer’s mistaken belief that he could get past the water? 
Surely this is one of the most effective ironies in the poet’s character- 
ization of his fallible dreamer,* who does not know that he cannot 
cross that river unless he die. And the whole passage we have been 
examining is of the utmost importance as preparation for the dream- 
er’s last “foolish” effort, near the end of the poem, to cross those 
marvelous meres in order to join his little queen in the company of 
the blessed.* 


University of Washington 


* In light of this I would suggest that the common _emendation of oer in 
line 138 (changed to oner Gollancz, Osgood, and Gordon) is unnecessary. 
The dreamer says he thoug that Paradise was “ber ober gayn bo bonkes 
brade,” i.e., was there (where he was) or opposite those broad s. Paradise 
was * e or there”; it was somewhere nearby. The MS reading supports my 
analysis of the dreamer’s uncertainty about the nature of the water barrier. 

4 Cf. E. T. Donaldson’s remarks in “Chaucer the Pilgrim,” PMLA, LXIX 
(1954), 928-36, esp. p. 934, on the fallible first A vie singular. 

5 Rivers as barriers against entry into the other world are, to be sure, 
common enough in medieval romance. But I know of nothing to equal the 
effectiveness of the Pearl-poet’s use of this motif, unless it be in the Conte del 
Graal of Chrétien de Troyes. Perceval, too, tries to find a way across the 
water (lines 2985 ff.), hut he is stopped by impassable rock. At this point he 
looks out and sees the fisher on the river. As in Pearl, the river episode marks 
the beginning of the protagonist’s otherworldly experience. 






MARVELL’S “NYMPH COMPLAINING FOR THE DEATH 
OF HER FAUN”: A MISE AU POINT 


By Pierre Lecouis 


In a lively and entertaining article (MLQ, XIX, No. 3, September, 
1958) Leo Spitzer repeatedly mentions my views on Marvell’s still- 
vexed poem, now approving, now calling them in question. May I be 
allowed a brief rejoinder? 

There is much in his article that I agree with, or that agrees with 
me, at least negatively. Spitzer and I have the same adversaries, the 
allegorical school. And our method differs less than he imagines: I 
am no exclusive devotee of “the history of ideas” (p. 233). If in my 
book I stressed the relation of the poet (through the character of the 
Nymph) with the suffering animal, the reason is this: in a general 
study like mine each piece of poetry necessarily exemplifies one aspect 
of the poet; and other aspects, no less remarkable, are left in the 
shade because less important for the total view. But 1 have no 
objection—quite the reverse, as I have shown in other instances—to 
Spitzer’s way of considering the poem “as a structured whole” 
(p. 232). 

He notes that I have moved from my original position (in 1928) by 
admitting (in 1955) that there are “religious overtones” in the poem 
(p. 232). It is true that Karina Williamson’s very moderate article 
has impressed me ; but my qualified assent to its conclusions represents 
the furthest I should be prepared to go in order to meet those who con- 
sider “The Nymph” as a religious poem. On the other hand, I never 
thought it worthwhile to comment upon the coexistence in the poem 
of pagan and Christian expression, because one finds it everywhere in 
Renaissance poetry, including Milton’s, and it proves nothing as 
regards the author’s personal belief or present purpose. 

I will not be drawn into a discussion of T. S. Eliot’s definition of 
wit, but I have long presumed to think it rather tentative than final ; 
so that I welcome Spitzer’s exposure of the contradiction between the 
praise granted to Marvell for connecting “a slight affair, the feeling 
of a girl for her pet,” with that “inexhaustible and terrible nebula of 
emotion which surrounds all our exact and practical passions” on the 
one hand, and on the other hand the compliment paid to Marvell that 
his “precise taste” finds the proper degree of seriousness for every 
subject he treats (p. 232). Personally, I do not think that to Marvell 
the death of a tame fawn was “a slight affair,” nor that his whole view 
of man and the world was involved. In order to make the antithesis 
more striking T. S. Eliot (followed possibly here by Karina William- 
son) has exaggerated at both ends. 
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But is not Spitzer himself guilty of exaggeration? He says that the 
Nymph “dies together with the fawn” (p. 238), while she obviously 
still lives at the end of the poem. And this is no mere slip, since he 
repeats the assertion later in the article. I almost feel provoked to 
quote Rosalind’s answer to Orlando: “men have died from time to 
time and worms have eaten them, but not for love,” and sacrilegiously 
extend it to women. The Nymph will die after the fawn, but how long 
after remains uncertain. In the height of her grief she does expect, 
nay wish, a speedy death. We have heard this before. 

However, the main point where Spitzer takes issue with me is the 
interpretation of lines 18-24. He ascribes “this warm life-blood” to 
the Nymph (p. 234) instead of the fawn, as I had done in my transla- 
tion. Dryden indeed would have called the use of “this,” referring 
to the speaker, “an admirable grecism”; but would he have thought 
the “anticipative ellipsis” of “heart” after “thine” (my way of con- 
struing) “rather difficult,” as Spitzer does? I wonder.t Anyhow, his 
main argument against my interpretation is not gzammatical but 
moral: “how should we understand that the criminals who killed the 
fawn would think, in order to become guiltless, of washing their 
bloody hands in the blood of their victim ... ?” (pp. 233-34) And 
Spitzer asserts that, since lines 23-24 “obviously allude to a sacrificial 
offering,”* the Nymph herself is meant, or at least included in “such 
another,” which I had translated “un autre animal.” 

Spitzer’s interpretation may remove some difficulties, but at the 
cost of creating others: “which doth part from thine” he glosses 
“which now departs [must depart] from thy life-blood” ; but surely, if 
there is any departing of the one blood from the other, it is the fawn’s 
blood that departs from the Nymph’s, not vice versa. Then Spitzer 
is surely wrong when he ascribes “bloody hands,” in the concrete 
sense, to the fawn’s murderers (p. 234) : they have “shot” it (line 2) 
from a distance and have failed to lay hold on it since it has come to 
die at its mistress’s feet. There follows that “stain” (line 21) must 
be metaphorical. And now the question stands thus: can concrete 
blood, running from the victim’s veins, wash a moral spot, very differ- 
ent from Lady Macbeth’s (adduced by Spitzer as an illustration) ; 
her hands once were “a butcher’s” ? 

Capping one Shakespearean quotation with another, I could instance 
Calpurnia’s dream in Julius Caesar (11.ii.75-90) and its fulfillment in 
the Senate (III.i.106-107). But Spitzer’s challenge had best be 
answered by an anthropologist. My colleague Jean Poirier unhesitat- 


1 Dryden would more probably have objected to the harshness of “is 
vanish’d to / Whether the Swans and Turtles go” (lines 105-106). And what 
does Spitzer think of this couplet: “Here Pleasure Piety doth meet; / One 
perfecting the other Sweet” (“Upon Appleton House,” lines 171-72) ? 

2 Here Spitzer inserts, between brackets, “a deodand”; but this word cannot 
by any means apply to the Nymph; its use is confined to the (irrational) instru- 
ment of death, and so does Marvell use it, applying it to men who kill beasts 
without justice (and reason). 
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ingly answers that blood could be so used in primitive societies. He 
refers me—and Spitzer—to Leviticus iv.3-6 (also 17, 25, 30, 34): 
“If the priest . . . do sin . . . let him bring for his sin . . . a young 
bullock without blemish unto the Lord for a sin offering. And he... 
shall lay his hand upon the bullock’s head, and kill the bullock before 
the Lord. . . . And the priest shall dip his finger in the blood, and 
sprinkle of the blood seven times before the Lord. . . .” Whatever 
Marvell may or may not have read of contemporary exotic customs 
(he was fond of books of travel) and even if he had lost touch with 
medieval European blood magic, he did know the passage in Leviticus ; 
and this, I submit, lays the difficulty raised by Spitzer.* 

Some minor disagreements may be disposed of briefly. “Uncon- 
stant Sylvio” (line 25) is not a “vocative” (p. 234) but a nominative, 
and this weakens the parallelism with “Ungentle men!” (line 3). 
The fawn does not “return” (p. 237) to his mistress but “stay[s]” 
until she comes near and then runs away again (line 68). Of the 
Nymph’s final “purity” Spitzer has no doubt (p. 241), and yet he 
has previously said (p. 234) that Sylvio “betrayed her”—a sinister 
word. Lastly, and somewhat more importantly, the Nymph’s pro- 
jected statue will not be “engraved,” still less “sculptured,” by her 
tears (p. 242 and n. 17). The tears will flow from the eyes of the 
statue and only “wear” its previzusly sculptured breast, “themselves 
engraving there” (lines 114-18). 

There remains only to apologize for this very matter-of-fact and 
therefore dull criticism of mine-—terre-d-terre we call it in French— 
and to reassert my conviction that Spitzer and I, notwithstanding our 
differences, belong to the same camp. Marvell, he says, is “difficult 
but clear” (n. 1). I agree, but he is also careless occasionally “The 
Nymph” runs to 122 lines, and thus already exceeds his usual com- 
pass; the “fatal facility” of the octosyllabic, so evident in “Upon 
Appleton House,” may be detected even here. Therefore we should 
hold the poet partly responsible for the present uncertainty of interpre- 
tation, even among those with the same critical outlook. 


University of Lyons 


8 Besides, a friend er out that the criminals themselves never think of 
“washing their bloody s in the blood of their victims” ; this thought occurs 


only to the Nymph, who expresses it in the conditional mood and at once 
rejects it: “their Stain / Is dy’d in such a Purple Grain.” Her aim is to 
emphasize the fawn’s matchless purity, not to put forward a practical proposi- 
tion. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S “MINGLED YARN” 


By Wa ter N. KinG 


Speaking generally, criticism of All’s Weil That Ends Weil can be 
summed up as an effort to save the play for Shakespeare, who must 
somehow be exonerated of a substantial list of moral and aesthetic 
lapses presumed regrettable in the author of King Lear and As You 
Like It. What, for instance, are we to do with Bertram’s moral inad- 
equacies and his last minute conversion to elementary decency? Or 
with the apparent inconsistencies in the behavior and sentiments of 
Helena, who seems either too good to be true or predatory enough to 
form a trio with Ann Whitefield and Violet Robinson of Man and 
Superman? Or with the dialogue, frequently blushed over as salty 
enough in places to reflect discredit upon both Shakespeare and 
Helena? Or with Helena’s cold-blooded engineering of the bed-trick, 
apologized for because it reduces her stature as a romantic heroine? 
Or with the subplot, centered in the unmasking of Parolles and said to 
mesh awkwardly with the main plot? Or with the denouement, con- 
demned as too dependent upon the bed-trick to be atoned for even on 
the grounds of its inherent theatricality ? 

I wonder, however, whether an excessive and narrow concern for 
several or all of these problems might not be responsible for the almost 
uniform dissatisfaction with the play. Can it be that in Al’s Well 
Shakespeare is depicting men and women as they behave inconsistently 
in everyday life rather than as they behave in traditional romantic 
story, and that his moral judgment is flexible enough so that in the 
denouement his apparent sentimental charity toward Bertram and 
Parolles, even toward Helena, should be ascribed to an ethic less 
rigorous than that pertinent to the greater plays? May not the seeming 
inconsistencies and moral elasticity be requisites for depth of charac- 
terization and verisimilitude? And can it be that the play is simply 
a psychological study of the reaction of the principal characters 
(Helena, Bertram, the King, the Countess, and Lafeu) to a love- 
problem in which they have all become implicated, and which brings to 
the surface the wavering balance between the virtues and faults of 
ordinary human nature? 

Herein lies the problem of All’s Well and its solution, as I see it. 
The point, of course, is whether Shakespeare keeps within the bound- 
aries just sketched in and tells us so plainly enough for the play to be 
consistent within itself. It seems to me that he does, and that read in 
this way, the play suffers from fewer flaws than have been alleged in 
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the past—with the further advantage that many of the cruces, both 
textual and interpretational, disappear or become insignificant. 

The interpretation of All’s Well that follows is based upon three 
general assumptions. The first is that no matter how the Folio text, 
the only one we have, reached its present condition, we must interpret 
it as we find it. Even if the Folio copy represents a revision of an 
earlier play, perhaps the mysterious Love’s Labour’s Won of Meres’s 
list, we can assume that Shakespeare assented to the revision. As a 
shareholder in his own theatrical company, he must have known what 
was going on in the script department, whether he revised All's Well 
alone or with someone else. The second assumption is that character- 
ization, not moral uplift, is the heart of the play; the third, that the 
quickest way to stumble into misinterpretation is to rush to Helena’s 
defense, as though Shakespeare had failed to notice that her moral 
slip is showing. 

Now all of us may sympathize with Helena, but sympathy and 
idolatry are not Shakespearean synonyms, and the fact that many 
critics have felt impelled to run interference for Helena suggests 
either that Shakespeare inadvertently left her vulnerable to censure or 
that his aim was, by giving her certain imperfections, to humanize 
rather than pedestal her. If the latter be the case, the play may simply 
be the dramatization of a woman in love, not Woman in Love, the 
principal theme being that human nature is a mélange of contradic- 
tions, some of them comprehensible, some of them not, and that luckily 
things work out for the best, or at least appear to. All this may seem 
overly simple, and for critics who cannot criticize without turning 
plays into vehicles for the discussion of abstractions, it will seem worse 
than quixotic. But it is the simplicity that disguises psychological 
acuity, and Shakespeare qualifies sufficiently to avoid bathos. The 
choric comment upon generic human nature of the two French Lords 
in the third scene of Act IV is, in fact, the center of gravity of the 


whole play and lifts it from particularity into whatever generality it 
has 


To the second Lord’s indictment of Bertram as a cheap seducer, the 
first Lord replies: “Now, God delay our rebellion! as we are our- 
selves, what things are we” (IViii.19-20). That is, when we eman- 
cipate ourselves from God, what unhappy elements in our nature are 
likely to seize control. For every man is a knot of imperfections, the 
worst of which remain hidden so long as he maintains a tolerable self- 
discipline. Far more important are the subsequent lines of the first 
Lord. “The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together : 
our virtues would be proud, if our faults whipped them not; and our 
crimes would despair, if they were not cherished by our virtues” (IV. 
iii.72-76). These lines, I submit, are the touchstone by which the 
characters and action of All’s Well should be judged—and not only 


1 Quotations from All's Well are from the Arden edition, edited by W. Os- 
borne Brigstocke, 2nd edition (London, 1929). 
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Bertram and Helena, but the King, the Countess, and Lafeu, even 
Parolles. Each of their lives illustrates the “mingled yarn,” and again 
and again, though always unobtrusively, Shakespeare so informs us. 

Three times the contrarieties of human nature and the vagaries of 
human experience are concentrated in the image of the rose and the 
thorn. The first is in the Countess’ reflections upon the Steward’s 
disclosure ot Helena’s love for Bertram: 


Even so it was with me when I was young: 

If ever we are nature’s, these are ours; this thorn 
Doth to our rose of youth rightly belong; 

Our blood to us, this to our blood is born: 
It is the show and seal of nature’s truth, 
Where love’s strong passion is impress’d in youth: 
By our remembrances of days foregone, 
Such were our faults; or then we thought them none. 

(Liii.131-138) 


To the Countess, rose and thorn are composite, inseparable, and 
mutually essential. Not so to Diana, who repeats the image as she 
dallies with Bertram: 
but when you have our roses 
You barely leave our thorns to prick ourselves, 


Helena, after the completion of the bed-trick, sees more complexly 
than either of the others. 

But with the word the time will bring on summer, 

When briars shall have leaves as well as thorns, 

And be as sweet as sharp. (IV.iv.31-33) 


Rose and thorn (the mingled yarn of human nature) can be dislocated, 
but time and individual effort can bring them back into a proper 
relationship. 

‘In every episode the psychology of the mingled yarn underlies the 
dialogue. At the height of her anger with Bertram, the Countess, 
who quite rightly has always been commended for the benignity that 
comes with age, cannot condemn him as mercilessly as have the critics. 

Which of them both 
_Is dearest to me, I have no skill in sense 
To make distinction. (III.iv.38-40) 


Even the King, when behaving as man as well as king, confesses, “For 
thou mayst see a sunshine and a hail / In me at once” ( V.iii.33-34). 
Nor need we ascribe the Countess’ defense of Bertram in the final 
scene to anything other than an unconscious recognition of the mingled 
yarn. 


’Tis past, my liege ; 
And I beseech your majesty to make it 
Natural rebellion, done i’ the blaze of youth . . . 
. (V..iii.4-6) 
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The iteration of “rebellion,” almost as if she had overheard the dia- 
logue of the first French Lord, seems decisive. Though Helena is 
presumably dead, she did not die by Bertram’s hand, and to call him 
morally responsible is to drift into sentimentality. Bertram has been 
the cad, and he continues to be the cad ; but, as the audience knows, he 
has done no real harm to anyone except himself, and that harm is not 
irremediable. To judge him as if he were brother to Goneril and Regan 
or son to Iago is critical folly and puritanic morality. If the quality of 
mercy is not strained in Helena—but this is the nub of the play. 
Wherein does the psychology of the mingled yarn apply to her? 

Critics have been misled, I think, by the fact that everyone in the 
play admires Helena but Bertram (Parolles’ reported slanders scarcely 
count), and so it has seemed that Shakespeare has spared her char- 
acter any blemish. Only John Masefield, to my knowledge, in his 
slender volume, William Shakespeare (1911), has suspected Shake- 
speare’s balanced emphasis, though Masefield is so antagonistic to 
Helena that he ruins his case by overstating it. 


Shakespeare saw her more clearly than any man who has ever lived. He saw 
her as a woman who practises a borrowed art, not for art’s sake, nor for charity, 
but woman fashion, for a selfish end. He saw her put a man into a position of 
ignominy quite unbearable, then plot with other women to keep him in that 
position. Lastly, he saw her beloved all the time by the conventionally minded 
of both sexes. (p. 148) 


Shakespeare certainly saw Helena clearly, but that he condemned her 
as utterly as Masefield implies is questionable. Masefield’s really acute 
perception occurs in his final sentence. The conventionally minded 
characters, the King, the Countess, and Lafeu, never see beyond 
Helena’s virtues, a failure we may attribute to the mingled yarn of 
their own nature and their age. 

To them, because Helena is lovely, kind, and generous, she should 
win the husband she desires. Virtue is not just its own reward. Their 
very age—it is noteworthy that they are all elderly—is both an asset 
and a liability. The experience of a lifetime has leavened their judg- 
ment of other people with the yeast of charity, but it has also blinded 
them with regard to goodness, which they overvalue and allot rewards 
it does not ex consequenti deserve. Thus all three are semi-romantics 
with a double function in the play. They keep Helena’s essential good- 
ness to the fore, but since in every crisis they castigate Bertram and 
praise Helena, they abet with all the zeal of good intentions the roman- 
tic flaw Helena learns through humiliation to abhor in herself. This 
flaw has to do with “merit,” a keyword in the play, and how it should 
be rewarded. Helena alone perceives in time the true meaning of the 
grief that romantic attitudes toward love and Bertram have brought 
upon her, and she alone rises above the romanticism of everyone 
around her. 

Her two soliloquies in the opening scene and her much excused 
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badinage upon virginity with Parolles expose all the salient strands in 
the mingled yarn of her attractive personality. 
*Twere all one 
That I should love a bright particular star 
And think to wed it, he is so above me, 
(1.i.88-90) 


she romanticizes in the first soliloquy. But she has just heard her 
bright particular star brusquely ask for his mother’s blessing, and she 
is only dreamingly awake to the implications of the Countess’ farewell 
words to Bertram: 


Be thou blest, Bertram; and succeed thy father 
In manners, as in shape! thy blood and virtue 
Contend for empire in thee; and thy goodness 
Share with thy birthright! (1.i.62-65) 


To Helena, Bertram’s faults are outweighed by his shape. 


"Twas pretty, though a plague, 
To see him every hour; to sit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 
In our heart's table. (1.i.95-98) 


But if myopic in one respect, she is clearsighted in another. Her love 
is “idolatrous fancy” (1.i.100), an obsession she cannot stifle even with 
the knowledge that difference in rank forbids marriage. 





But note the casual reference to “ambition,” evidence of a realistic bent 
entangled with her romantic longings, and its linkage with “must die 
for love” (her romantic bent), and then turn to the second soliloquy. 
Parolles has just bidden her goodbye with the not entirely gratuitous 
advice, “Get thee a good husband, and use him as he uses thee” (1.i. 
221-22). Her reaction is to give free rein to her realistic bent. 


Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie 

Which we ascribe to heaven: the fated sky 

Gives us free scope; only doth backward pull 

Our slow designs when we ourselves are dull. 

(1.1.223-26) 

Her romantic bent then sweeps her along. “The mightiest space in 
fortune nature brings / To join like likes, and kiss like native things” 
(1.i.229-30). And then both bents combine to dupe her completely. 
“Who ever strove / To show her merit that did miss her love?” (1.i. 
233-34). By curing the King, she will prove to Bertram that difference 
in rank need not forbid their betrothal. But she forgets that love is not 
necessarily induced by merit, and that her own love for Bertram 
springs from no rational compulsion. This she has to learn—and in 
the process, that no one dies for love, ar. Rosalind could have told her. 
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She is, moreover, too certain that as Bertram’s wife she can provide 
the balance needed to control those of his tendencies the Countess fears 
when she calls him “an unseason’d courtier” (1.i.72). And so we come 
to the dialogue on virginity that squeamish critics would pluck from 
the text or assign to some botcher unblessed with Shakespeare’s moral 
purity. Helena, noble, lovely, virginal, must at any cost be denied 
premature knowledge of elementary biology. 

Shakespeare knew bette, and so did Shakespeare’s Juliet at the age 
of fourteen. Helena’s acceptance of Parolles, whose offensive qualities 
she recognizes, argues a generosity of moral judgment common to 
many virtuous women, who put up with the dubious friends of the 
men they love simply because they are in love. In spite of his vices 
Parolles has wit, as has Helena, who enjoys bandying naughty in- 
nuendo with him, innuendo no worse than that of sophisticated young 
adults even today. But the debate upon virginity has more behind it 
than this. Through it Shakespeare takes Helena off the pedestal and 
destroys, before it can harden into a misconception, the fiction that she 
is a paragon; and by revealing her as made of common clay, if in an 
uncommon way, he prepares for her eventual resort to the bed-trick. 

But though Shakespeare humanizes, he does not vulgarize. The 
debate is initiated by Parolles, whose attitude toward virginity is 
sensual and cynical (and a bit trite) in contrast with Helena’s, which 
is lacking in bawdry for its own sake. Helena’s remarks have a healthy 
naturalism which reflects her genuine love for Bertram and what it 
entails, should they marry. “How might one do, sir, to lose [one’s 
virginity] to her own liking?” (1.i.155-56). For virginity to her in- 
cludes the whole of womanhood, not a particular physical condition, 
and she reacts with digust to Parolles’ prurient comparison of virginity 
to “a withered pear. Will you any thing with it?” (1.1.169-70). Her 
reply has become a stumbling block to textual critics, who have seen in 
its peculiar syntactical relationship to Parolles’ question evidence of a 
textual hiatus that probably does not exist. I shall accordingly quote 
her reply in the Folio spelling and punctuation, which is clearer than 
that of modern editions. 


if 
r 


hi 
iP 
pel 
ut 
fF fF 


i 
il 
ait 
af 
| 
ue tf 


Cupid gossips. Now shall he: 
not what he shall, God send him well, 
rts a learning place, and he is one. 
‘(1i171-83) 


ci 


The cow 
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Steevens’ note on this passage, which recent textual critics have 

ignored rather than refuted, not only makes syntactical sense, but 
helps immeasurably in understanding the characterization of Helena. 
Parolles has been laughing at the unprofitableness of virginity, especially when 
it grows ancient, and compares it to withered fruit. Helena, properly enough, 
replies, that hers is not yet in that state, but that in the enjoyment of her his 
master should find the gratification of all his most romantic wishes. 
To which might be added that Helena conceives of the effects of love 
in the typical oxymoronic fashion of Renaissance romanticism. Similar 
effusions are a staple ingredient of Lyly’s novels and plays, to give but 
one example. But this is venial enough. Less pardonable and more 
dangerous is her romantic delusion that marriage to her will save 
Bertram from the amorous temptations of courtly life. The telltale 
reference to “mother” betrays her protective attitude too clearly to be 
the textual problem annotators have turned it into. 

The whole of Helena’s reply to Parolles amplifies her preoccupation 
with her own merit, which she summarizes in a remark to the Countess 
before departing for the court : “Nor would I have him till I do deserve 
him” (1.iii.202). And it is merit which she harps on to convince the 
King to try her father’s prescription, though now, to be more persua- 
sive, she adds to merit heavenly inspiration. 


Inspired merit so by breath is barr’d. 

It is not so with him that all things knows, 

As ’tis with us that square our guess by shows; 

But most it is presumption in us when 

The help of heaven we count the act of men. 
(11.i.149-53) 


Lynx-eyed critics have complained that in these lines there is a pretty 
inconsistency. How can Helena, who has already pledged herself to 
self-reliance, now assert that she is an agent of providence? Actually, 
it is the inconsistency that gives depth to characterization. Throughout 
the play Helena alludes to heaven only when addressing convention- 
ally minded people—a delicate form of tact made obligatory by her 
need to overcome their conventional reluctance to fall in with her 
unconventional projects. In none of her soliloquies does she describe 
herself as an instrument of heaven, and it is only the conventionally 
minded who habitually ascribe her success to divine aid, as do the 
Countess (IIJ.iv.25-29) and Lafeu (IL iii.1-42). She is still seeking 
her own remedy. Or to borrow the King’s words, she is employing 
“labouring art” to “ransom nature / From her inaidable state” (IL.i. 
119-20), a method only physiologically appropriate, as she discovers 
when Bertram rebuffs her before the King. 

It is surely no accident that her first words to the young courtiers, 
one of whom she is to select as her husband, are, “Heaven hath through 
me restor’d the king to health” (I1.iii.66), words tactful enough but 
still merit-conscious. Nor is it accidental that in his rebuke to Bertram 
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the King bases his argument solely upon merit, upon the conventional 
theory of what constitutes true nobility, as Miss Bradbrook has pointed 
out.? But we should not let the eloquence of the King (II.iii.119-46) 
delude us. His speech is a pastiche of platitudes with all the conven- 
tional rightness and wrongness of platitude. Helena is noble by nature 
and action, but is the only reward open to her a marriage not entirely 
devoid of caprice and bound to be risky from the start? Bertram’s 
forthright retort gets to the root of the matter, which the King has 
ignored. “I cannot love her, nor will strive to do’t” (IL.iii.147). 
Helena, more perceptive than the King, at once retracts. “That you 
are well restor’d, my lord, I’m glad: / Let the rest go” (IL iii.149-50). 
But things have gone too far. No Renaissance king could allow his 
authority to be flouted by his own ward. Bertram must give way, thus 
leaving all three victimized by the King’s rash promise. 

Helena alone appreciates the outcome for what it is. Pride in her 
own merit disappears, and she characterizes herself with pitiless hon- 
esty when Bertram sends her home. 


I am not worthy of the wealth I owe, 

Nor dare I say ’tis mine, and yet it is; 

But, like a timorous thief, most fain would steal 
What law does vouch mine own. (II.v.81-84) 


She is not impressed by the Countess’ conventional tirade, 


she deserves a lord 
That twenty such rude boys might tend upon, 
And call her hourly mistress. (III.ii.83-85) 


“°Tis bitter” (IILii.77) is her only comment upon Bertram’s letter 
with its rash biological promise, a bitterness stemming more from 
knowledge of her own folly than from the fact that her marriage will 
be consummated only upon the fulfillment of paradoxical conditions. 
In her soliloquy in Act III, Scene ii, she blames herself, not Bertram, 
and again sees her behavior as robbery. “Come, night ; end, day! / For 
with the dark, poor thief, I’ll steal away” (133-34) ; and in her sonnet- 
letter to the Countess she states unequivocally the reason for her 
shame: “Ambitious love hath so in me offended” (IIL.iv.5).2 How 
chastened she has become appears in her conversation with Diana and 
the Widow in the streets of Florence. 


All her [i.e., my] deserving 
Is a reserved honesty, and that 
I have not heard examin’d. 
(III.v.62-64) 


2M. C. Bradbrook, “Virtue Is True Nobility: A Study of the Structure of 
All’s Well That Ends Well, ” RES, I, n.s. (1950). 

8 See Clifford Leech, ‘ ‘The Theme of Ambition in ‘All’s Well That Ends 

1954). To my knowledge, Leech is the only critic of All's 

Well’ who has f attention upon the element of ambition in Helena’s char- 

acter, but his interpretation of her character (and so of the whole play) and 

mine are enough at odds so that neither of us is poaching on the other’s grounds. 
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But how honest is the bed-trick, the blot on Helena’s ’scutcheon, 
according to many critics? It is surely no romantic episode, though as 
a dramatic motif it is, of course, romantic in its provenience. Her 
realistic bent comes to the fore, stimulated by opportunity and Bert- 
ram’s promise, which gives her the right she has hitherto lacked: to 
apply those remedies which “oft in ourselves do lie / Which we ascribe 
to heaven” (1.i.223-24). By “labouring art” she can now “ransom 
nature / From her inaidable state” (I1.i.119-20), for Bertram has 
transferred the love-problem from psychology to physiology—one is 
tempted to say embryology. Having learned what the conventionally 
minded have not, that merit has nothing to do with love, she makes no 
pretense that it does. Still her persuasive best, she convinces the 
Widow that 


heaven 
Hath brought me up to be your daughter’s dower, 
As it hath fated her to be my motive 
And helper to a husband. (TV.iv.18-21) 


But again she mentions heaven solely to influence the conventionally 
minded. 


Her nocturnal experience with Bertram is the last harsh lesson she 
has to learn about the mingled yarn of masculine human nature and 
her own. 


But, O strange men! 
That can such sweet use make of what they hate, 
When saucy trusting of the cozen'd thoughts 
Defiles the pitchy night: so lust doth play 
With what it loathes for that which is away. 
(IV.iv.21-25) 


Significantly, when she appears as if resurrected before the King at 
Rousillon, her speech and actions are modest and unromantic. “ ’Tis 
but the shadow of a wife you see; / The name and not the thing” (V. 
iii.305-6). No exultation, only the wistful question to Bertram, “Will 
you be mine, now you are doubly won?” (Viii.312); for “when I 
was like this maid [Diana], / I found you wondrous kind” (V.iii. 
307-8). And we may suspect that Bertram had found her so, too, since 
in a sense the bed-trick is a moral lesson for him. Through physical 
intimacy he has perhaps found in Helena the mother, mistress, friend, 
that in her bantering talk with Parolles she had claimed she would be. 
If so, we may have an explanation for his inane and not very con- 
vincing couplet, “If she, my liege, can make me know this clearly, / I’ll 
love her dearly, ever, ever dearly” (V.iii.313-14). 

But this is open to doubt. Shakespeare’s portrait of Bertram is un- 
appealing throughout and is so intensified by his shameless pyramid of 
lies in the final scene that critics may be forgiven for excessive con- 
demnation both of him and of Shakespeare. The mingled yarn of 
Helena’s nature is readily understandable ; it is more difficult to under- 
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stand, and almost impossible to extenuate, Bertram’s. Part of the 
difficulty derives from too rigid a structural schematization for which 
Shakespeare himself must take full responsibility. If Helena epito- 
mizes one of the premises of the first French Lord, “our virtues would 
be proud, if our faults whipped them not,” Bertram epitomizes the 
other, “our crimes would despair, if they were not cherished by our 
virtues” (IV.iii.73-76). Helena’s is a noble fault; it is less easy to 
accept the converse, that Bertram’s is an ignoble goodness. And yet 
the very architecture of the play suggests that Shakespeare had some 
such idea in mind. 

Many critics have complained that in Acts III and [IV Helena 
dwindles into a cardboard figure, that her dialogue sinks to the com- 
monplace. To quash this charge Harold S. Wilson has argued that the 
idea of Helena is pervasive and that this alone matters.* Wilson is 
surely correct, but structurally speaking much more is involved. In 
the first three acts Shakespeare focuses primarily upon Helena and her 
tragicomic flaw, her realization that in spite of well-meaning intentions 
she has overextended herself. By the end of Act III her education is 
all but complete, whereas Bertram’s, which parallels hers, has not yet 
begun. Accordingly, in the last two acts Shakespeare focuses upon 
Bertram’s acquisition of self-knowledge, first in the unmasking of 
Parolles and then in the disclosure of the bed-trick. These episodes 
balance against those in which Helena is the major figure, though not 
without variations. Helena is self-taught ; Bertram is taught by others. 
The motif of overextension is also repeated. Parolles is outwitted by 
overextending himself in the incident of the captured drum ; Bertram, 
in the seduction of Diana, which shows him up as an inept Don Juan. 
Lastly, both Helena and Bertram are influenced to their own undoing, 
Helena by the Countess, whose partiality leads to their mutual morti- 
fication, and Bertram by Parolles. 

But if Parolles lacks an inner core of goodness and will continue to 
be the “general offence” Lafeu has called him (I1.iii.258), Bertram 
has moral potentialities. His military career has been exemplary ; his 
friends think him worth rescuing from Parolles; he has a sense of 
shame, as witnessed by his reaction to the Countess’ letter: “there is 
something in ’t that stings his nature ; for on the reading it he changed 
almost into another man” (IV.iii.3-5). And Helena thinks him worth 
saving. Perhaps the King’s platitudinous, and certainly conventional, 
comments in the closing scene sound the note Shakespeare would have 
us echo in any final totting up. For if throughout the play the conven- 
tionally minded characters are mistaken in particular instances, this 
does not mean that the moral generalizations which motivate their 
judgments and which they have misapplied are totally false. Self- 
knowledge is perhaps the ultimate acceptance of truths turned tar- 
nished through ares by the wrong people at the wrong time. 


* Harold S. “Dramatic is in Alfs Well That Ends Well,” 
Huntington Pioeoy Oe Quarterly, XIII (1949-50). 
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Walter N. King 

Our rash faults 
Make trivial price of serious things we have, 
Not knowing them until we know their grave: 
Oft our displeasures, to ourselves unjust, 
Destroy our friends and after weep their dust : 
Our own love waking cries to see what’s done, 
While shameful hate sleeps out the afternoon. 

(V..iii.60-66) 

Nevertheless, Bertram’s poltroonery, as critics love to term it, in 
the final scene shocks and repels, as if Shakespeare were as cynical as 
Diogenes ; and Bertram’s conditional reconciliation with Helena, ex- 
pressed in the ridiculous couplet already quoted, betrays an insincerity 
that provoked one of Dr. Johnson’s sharpest utterances. Bertram, to 
Johnson’s chagrin, is “dismissed to happiness.” But can we tell for 
sure, and is the Johnson who excoriated Mrs. Thrale’s second mar- 
riage more severely than it deserved the safest guide through every 
difficult moral thicket? It is not Shakespeare who is at fault, I should 
suggest, but ourselves. We are too conditioned to the happy-ever-after 
denouement of most love stories to adjust easily to the denouement 
that leaves us in doubt. And we forget that Helena’s reformation is 
dramatized fully and has to be, if we are to see her as a woman and 
not as a plaster saint, whereas Bertram’s, owing to exigencies of the 
plot, cannot be. He is in fact human enough as it is. 

We might also consider that, had he wanted to, Shakespeare was 
playwright enough to redesign the last scene so that Bertram could 
have groveled in repentance as does Angelo in the final scene of 
Measure for Measure. Both scenes are theatrical, but their function 
goes beyond the promotion of a stunning curtain. Angelo’s repentance 
is acceptable, because from the start he has held extreme moral con- 
victions. From a man firmly convinced of his own goodness, he can 
change logically to a man firmly convinced of his own wickedness. 
With Bertram the case is different. Psychologically more acute than 
many of his critics, Shakespeare knew from experience, as do most of 
us when we think about it, that men the mingled yarn of whose nature 
is like Bertram’s, men scarcely more than boys, do not reform over 
night and that often, like certain fevers, they grow worse before they 
grow better. Moreover, through the theatricality of Diana’s rehearsed 
revelations Shakespeare administers a gentle slap to the conventionally 
minded characters, the King, the Countess, and Lafeu. Each has for- 
given Bertram a little too complacently and is anxious to marry him 
off as fast as possible, as if marriage were a solution to every predica- 
ment in life, anc each rejects him a little too swiftly, once Diana 
exposes him as a fraud. 

At bottom what has troubled us all for too long about All’s Well is 
less the play itself than our own yearning for a Shakespeare who in- 
forms us what life ought to be, who flatters our absolutist prejudices. 
When instead we find him saying, “This is what life is, a mingled 
yarn. Women like Helena do fall in love with men like Bertram, 
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though why I don’t know,” we turn aside in distaste and make ex- 
cuses for a play which, if it bore Bernard Shaw’s signature, we would 
know how to cope with. We find it unpleasant to admit that there 
might be any validity in the concluding couplet: “All yet seems well ; 
and if it end so meet, / The bitter past, more welcome is the sweet.” 
Unable to believe that Helena could enjoy any lasting happiness with 
Bertram, we decide that Shakespeare ended the play with a touch of 
cynicism, perhaps reflective of some mood of the moment. But why 
should we deplore the apparential and the conditional? Measure does 
not meet with measure in another of the problem comedies, and we 
respect Shakespeare’s irony. Why, then, should we not respect it in 
All's Well, when by doing so we are left with a heroine who, if not 
quite so ideal as Coleridge made her out to be, is still no belle dame 
sans merci? There is a difference between an ironic, or qualified, 
appraisal of human conduct, and cynicism—the difference that allows 
for the acceptance of the “mingled yarn” that makes up “the web of 
our life.” 


Montana State University 





VAUGHAN’S PILGRIM AND THE BIRDS OF NIGHT 
“THE PROFFER” 


By R. A. Durr 


“The Proffer” is distinguished among Vaughan’s poems. It strikes 
and sustains a note seldom heard in his work, for it is very stern and 
tough, in places fibered with a Roman indignatio, and in places even 
sarcastic. It is an unusually powerful performance.’ Yet it is typical 
of the Silurist’s greater poems in that it incorporates images and motifs 
recurrent in the body of the work and fuses them into a single and 
coherent statement of his fundamental vision of the world. Its basic 
metaphor, like that of “Regeneration,” is the pilgrimage of man, the 
soul’s journey to God, but again as in “Regeneration” the imagery of 
seed and flower plays a part.? 

The scene as we may imagine it is late in the evening, after the sun 
has gone down but before full darkness. The old pilgrim pauses along 
the way, watching the black shapes of the night birds flitting against 
the sky. We are in the country of the mind, and what we hear is an 
internal monologue, a mute address and declaration of the dedicated 
heart. 


Be still black Parasites, 
Flutter no more; 
Were it still winter, as it was before, 
You'd make no flights; 
But now the dew and Sun have w~ »::’d my bowres, 
You flie and flock to suck the flowers.* 


These black parasites are the world’s partisans, flocking about the 
flowers of heavenly gifts and virtues growing in the regenerate heart. 
They come now that the heart is blossoming, drawn by the odor of its 
goodness, irresistibly attracted like Iago to Othello. For, a« Saint 
John of the Cross says, the devil, “when God grants the soui recollec- 
tion and sweetness in Himself, becomes very envious and greatly 
afflicted because of that blessing and peace which have come to the 
soul” ; and he contrives then “to hinder it from obtaining that blessing” 
and “attacks it from without, in its sensual part, and sets there distrac- 
tion or inconstancy. . . .”* 


1 Nevertheless the poem has received no notice from scholars and critics and is 
seldom meng ag 
oz article, “Vaughan’s Theme and Its Pattern: ‘Regeneration,’” SP, 
uv (1957), 14-28. 
tions from Henry Vaughan are from <a ed. L. C. Martin (Ox- 
ford: 1914) ; references will a; in the tex 
4 Complete Works, trans. and ed. E. A. Peers ¢ 1953), 8 141-42. St. 
Francis de Sales warned his Philothea about these subtle fowls: “let them cry 
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In the former long, cold season of the unconverted wasteland of the 
soul, when the Divine seed lay as dead beneath the hard soil, they felt 
no lure and made no flights. Now, however, after the dews of grace 
have watered the heart’s field and the Sun of Righteousness has 
thawed the frozen earth, they come dropping down to suck the 
flowers that have bloomed ; and their touch is poisonously withering. 
But they are subtle and would fool the soul. They come in the guise 
of bees® as though to gather sweetness and light, even pretending 
gladness at its flourishing. But they are in fact the flies of hell, the 
devil’s disciples,* and like filthy blowflies seek out weak spots where 


out like owls trying to disturb the birds of as much as they 
way, unwa’ in our rescives. .. . 


; i (Shakespeare in 
his Resolves, 1.12 of the 1636 edition). But 

Clement of Alexandria, Christ was likened 

Ante-Nicene Fathers, ed. A. Roberts and J. 

IV, 147), and that Bernard compares 

iii.6; in J.-P. Migne’s Patrologia Latina, CLXXXIII, " 

the bee as an emblem of Christian humili right e 
soul (Complete Works, trans. ard ed. E. A. Peers [London, 1944], II, 208; III, 
42; I, 91). John of the Cross (Peers, II, 323) and Bernardino De Laredo 
(Ascent of Mount Sion, trans. and ed. E. A. Peers [London, 1953], p. 111) 
raed it for this latter ; and cf. Francis de Sales, Introduction, i.3, 4; 
iv.2, 6; Day, pp. 12, 14, 506. 233. 
6 The fifth sense of the word “fly” given in the NED fits Vaughan’s symbol : 
“A familiar demon (from the notion that devils were accustomed to assume the 
form of flies) . . . and with the allusion to the insect finding its way into the 
most private places . . . a parasite, flatterer.” 

V: are Soe OS Bae Saueny 0 Sen Cee Cae ee 
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to lay their own corrupting seeds that, growing like a cancer, spoil our 
wholesomeness. Vaughan, however, knows well these “noon-day 
devils,” as Walter Hilton calls them.’ He sees through their make-up 
as they come smiling and helpful with advice, and his tone is caustic 
as he anticipates and mimics their proffer : 


One must not live so wholly withdrawn into himself, they urge, 
so relentlessly for God in neglect of “the needs of nature” and the 
services he owes his fellows and the commonwealth—indeed, in 
neglect of what he owes himself, for a soul of such large capacities and 
perseverance must surely win great honor and reward in the larger 
world of affairs. One should take care to provide for his future wants 
and not expend his whole endeavor on a single wish, worthy though 
it is; one must be a wiser husband of his energies and virtues, putting 
them to some more practical use having a palpable return, lest he 
find cause to repent in “harder weather.” This is what they say to 
the pilgrim to tempt him from the way. 


They will put before you all your acts and virtues [Hilton warns], and impress 
upon you that all men praise you and speak your holiness, and that they love 
and honor you for your holy life. They will do this in the hope that you will 
believe them, and that you will take delight in this false pleasure and rest in it. 
But if you are wise, you will hold all such nonsense falsehood and flattery, that 
your enemy offers to you like a poisoned drink mixed with honey. 

itia poni, eo — citato loco: Muscae 


corrumpat, vel 
simul perdi pro nihilo habeat.” Joannis Pierii 
(Lond Sa cae Serre eres even ee terse 

2). B. 

meryy | eae gies net wn hing ng ber & Dey. ®. 
ook eatin “Treat such small temptations like flies y, eh 
flutter about us and sometimes settle on the face; eee a ee 
of them our best defence is to remain undisturbed ; OE Se ae eos 
harm us so long as we are firmly resolved to serve Introduction, iv.9; 
y, Pp. 
7iaed tas on coliun, wine sett One wads of enpeatiion ave very close 
to Vaughan’s opening stanzas. Under the headings, “Hostilitas” Lon A “In 
detractores,” he depicts an old man on the road surrounded by flies, with the 


verses : 
Audent flagriferi matulae, stupidique magistri 
euomere : 


tegt and 
gpa Aisa en aia A in ite i Pp. 
ad of Perfection, I1.xxvi; trans. Dom Gerard Sitwell (London, 1953), 


p. 
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And again they will tell you, continues Hilton, that 


it is a dangerous thing for a man to leave the world and give himself wholly to 
the love of God, and to seek nothing else. Many unknown dangers may over- 
whelm him. Return therefore and give up this desire, which you will never be 
able to achieve, and act like other men in the world.® 

But Vaughan had early been given the answer to these sweet-seeming 
blandishments and worldly counsels. It was at the height of his 
“youthfull, sinfull age,” when his “prime delights” had been just 
those “glorious deceptions, gilded mists, / False joyes, and phantastick 
flights” with which the world would tempt him now. He had reck- 
lessly culled all his flowers then as they grew to make himself some 
pretty posies to crown his head—never minding that there was another 
kind of crown and garland all those wasted blossoms ought to be 
reserved and cherished for. At that time he had eagerly accepted the 
demonic proffer made in the second stanza of the poem, and, as he 
says elsewhere, his heart had been “a nest of unclean birds, where they 
have not onely laine, but hatched and brought forth their viperous 
young ones” (p. 161). But he had met with a “dead man” who, 
employing the very imagery used by the soul’s false friends, pro- 
nounced this stern rebuke: 


Desist fond fool, be not undone, 
What thou hast cut to day 
Will fade at night, and with this Sun 
Quite vanish and decay. 
Flowres gather'd in this world, die here; if thou 
Wouldst have a wreath that fades not, let them grow, 
And grow for thee; who spares them here, shall find 
A Garland, where comes neither rain, nor wind. 
(p. 493) 


This dead man was a messenger of God, for he spoke the very promise 
of the Word of Life: “Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life” (Revelation ii.10). 

Now, much later in life’s short day, when the pilgrim, having made 
great progress, is approaching home, he sees the world’s sly cajoleries 
for what they are and marks them down in no uncertain words: 


O poys’nous, subtile fowls! 
The flyes of hell 
That buz in every ear, and Slow on souls 
Until they smell 
And rot, descend not here, nor think to stay, 
I’ve read, who ’twas, drove you away. 


® Scale, Il.xxiii, xxii; Sitwell, pp. 201, 199. Vaughan has made answer else- 
where than in “The Proffer” to the world: 

If the world offers to me ought, 

That by thy book must not be sought, 

Or though it should be lawful, may 

Prove not expedient for thy way; 

To shun that peril, let thy grace 

Prevail with me to shun the place. 
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Fly and fowl here fuse into an image of a monstrous malice and deceit. 
Elsewhere in Vaughan they are the “false-fires” (p. 653) of the land of 
darkness, the “False stars and fire-drakes, the deceits of night / Set 
forth to fool and foil thee . . .” (pp. 519-20). In “Disorder and frailty” 
(p. 445) we see them again as flies in the act of spoiling the tender 
buds that seek to grow toward heaven: 
But while I grow 
And stretch to thee, ayming at all 
Thy stars, and spangled hall, 
Each fly doth tast, 
Poyson, and blast 
My yielding leaves. .. . 

These flies of hell and poisonous, subtle fowls are near kin to the 
little foxes which come to despoil the vineyard when it flowers. As 
Saint Bernard says, with close pertinence to the stanzas we are con- 
sidering, the vineyard of the soul that is flowering will 
never lack for pests and hidden dangers; for “when goods increase, they are 
increased that eat them.” The wise man will, therefore, be as careful to protect 


his vineyard as to cultivate it, and will not allow the foxes to devour it. The 
worst fox is the backbiter, but the fawning flatterer is almost as bad. 


The saint explains that the foxes denote temptations which must 
come. He draws very close to Vaughan’s description when he goes on 
to warn that “those which attack maturer souls are subtle, hidden ones, 
like cunning little foxes ; for in them vice is made to look like virtue.’” 
Saint John of the Cross, in explicating the verse from his Spiritual 
Canticle, “Catch us the foxes, For our vineyard is now in flower,” 
echoes Saint Bernard’s interpretation. The foxes are “all the disturb- 
ances, temptations, causes of unrest, desires . . . imaginations and 
other motions” which, “by their great subtlety and agility, trouble the 
soul and cause it to lose that inward tranquility and sweetness wherein 
it was rejoicing.””*° 

It is against such distractions from his purpose—distractions both 
inward and outward, both of his wandering lusts and the siren calls 


Let mx be wise to please thee still, 
And let men call me what will. 


(p. 519) 
2 On the aps of Songs, trans. a Religious of C.S.M.V. fLeeten, 1952), pp. 
, 204. The cunning deceitfulness of the fox as symbol of the devil is nearly 


always emphasized. This passage in an early English translation from the Latin 
Physiologus of Theobaldus is typical : 

De deuel is trs Se [fox] ilik 

mid iuele breides and wid swik ; 

and man ai so Se foxes name 

arn wurdi to hauen same; 


od, 
and Senked iuel on his mod, 
fox he is and fend iwis, 
Be boc ne lege nogt of Bis. . 
1872 2, pI Miscellany, ed. Richard Morris, EETS, o.s., Vol. 49 (London, 
bs ty II, 123-24. 
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of the world—that we hear Vaughan beg his Lord so often for 
protection and strict care: 


Settle my house, and shut out all distractions 
That may unknit 
My heart, and thee planted in it . . . 
O hear, and heal thy servant! Lord, strike dead 
All lusts in me, 
Who onely wish life to serve thee[ !] 
Suffer no more this dust to overflow 


For Vaughan knew that, as Saint John of the Cross affirms, 

if the desire of the will be dispersed among other things than virtue, it must be 
weaker as regards virtue. And thus the soul whose will is set upon various 
trifles is like water, which, having a place below wherein to empty itself, never 
rises; and such a soul has no profit.? 

This sinking into vanities was the source of Vaughan’s profoundest 
“Misery” : 


Thus he cries out against the “subtilties of vice,” its show of false 
pleasure—but as much in contempt of his own weakness as in ire at 
their deception :** 


O bitter curs’d delights of men! 


How artfully do you destroy, 
That kill with smiles and seeming joy[!] 
(p. 513) 


11 Peers, I, 47. 
12 Harvey the perils of inner weakness over the dangers 
attack in his ode, “The Keeping of the F Heart” (31 of Si Schola Cordis) : 
wherein I find 


of external 


ild every kind, 
Faxes, and wolves, and dogs, and boars, and bears; 
And, which augments my 
fed and vultures, and such birds of prey, 
aes Oe aes See 
the light-abhorring owls and bats, 
And secret corner-creeping mice and rats. 
ae 
Me much, unless there 
Cas Geen Gan oll wile eyed! I mun: 
My false, unjust, unclean, 
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What draws the hellish fowls is the savor of a soul in sacrifice to 
God: “I’ve read,” Vaughan tells them, “who ’twas, drove you away.” 
This was the righteous Abraham. When he had laid out his sacrifice 
to the Lord, the parasitic fowls came swooping down and would have 
devoured it or carried it off, but “Abram drove them away” (Genesis 
xv.11). When the Christian soul has in imitation of its Saviour 
taken up His cross whereon to sacrifice the natural and sinful man of 
the flesh, then the distractions of the world, the flesh, and the devil 
descend upon him** and must be driven off lest the covenant of the 
Seed be voided. For the sacrifice of Abraham alluded to was that 
which bound this covenant (Genesis xv.18), the promise made to the 
patriarch, “who is the father of us all” (Romans iv.16), that the 
children of his strong faith should be the sons and heirs of the Father 
through the Seed Jesus Christ (Galatians iii.16). The promise per- 
tains, thecefore, to those who, like Abraham, are of steadfast devotion, 
who rive off the flesh’s distractions and inquietude ; for “they which 
are the children of the flesh, these are not the children of God: but 
the children of the promise are counted for the seed” (Romans ix.8) : 

For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.... 


Fie ee Pe Ce eee See oe oe age Sp, eae 
of ¢ 


Faithless, disloyal self, that both entice 


irits do 
Pious 


London, 1669) i commentators’ pri i 

effect. The fowls represent “the disturbance and distraction which good men are 
exposed to in the service of God from evil spirits and men.” Annotations upon 
the Holy Bible (Glasgow, 1762). 
One the about 
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And if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ; if so 
be that we suffer with him, that we may be also glorified together. (Romans 
viii.14-17) 


Such is the promise of grace the pilgrim hears resounding in his 
heart, overwhelming the notes and calls of the proffering choir. 
“Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage” (Gala- 
tians v.1). The Seed, the Word of God, has taken root in the pil- 
grim’s heart; and soon the Lord will come into His garden to 
gather the lilies into a crown of everlasting glory for His faithful one. 
Not until then, however, is the soul free of the flights and buzzings 
of the fowls and flies of the worldly night, the wicked ones who seek 
to carry away that which was sown in the heart (Matthew xiii.19)** 
or sow their own corrupting seed in the wounds they make. “Watch 
over my heart, O Lord,” Vaughan pleads, “and hedge it in with thy 
grace, that the fowles which descend in the shadows of the Evening 
may not pick it out...” (p. 150). 

Vaughan, in “The Bird” (p. 496), describes how in the country 
of the soul there are “Birds of light,” like the cock, whose songs of 
praise “make a land glad” as they chirp “their solemn Matins on 
each tree”; but also “in the shades of night some dark fowls be, / 
Whose heavy notes make all that hear them, sad.” 

The Turtle then in Palm-trees mourns, 
While Owls and Satyrs how! ; 


The pleasant Land to brimstone turns 
And all her streams grow foul. 


The turtledove is the emblem of the soul faithful to God and constant 
in its adoration,’* the allegoria of the man 


that doth seek and love 
The things above, 
Whose spirit ever poor, is meek and low; 
Who simple still and wise, 
Still homewards flies. . . . 
(p. 525) 


14 The commentators interpreted the “wicked ones” as “the devils who are 
afraid of the power of the word digested” and who “(like the fowls of the air, 
by suggesting other thoughts, or presenting other objects to [men], ca 
away word that was sown in their hearts.” Poole, Annotations. The raven 


was given the surname spermologos because of its trait of devouring the newly 
sown seed. 
15 In a Latin bestiary it is said that “God poured out his grace and disposi- 


tion on Turtur, and I ge her this virtue of continence. He also is able to lay 
down what all should follow. The flower of youth does not burn up the turtle- 
dove, nor is she allured by the temptations of the occasion.” White, Book of 
Beasts, p. 146. Closer to the point is the significacio offered for the natura 
turturis in the early English translation of Theobaldus : 
vre fowle atte kirke dure 
hire crist to meche, 
he is ure soule spuse, 
luue we him wid migte, 
and wende we neure fro him-ward 
be dai ne be nigte; 
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As the palm is the Tree of Life, symbolic, like the lily, of the pure 
soul rooted in and growing up to God, so should there be “no voyce 
in those shades of Palme, but the voyce of the Turtle, which is alwayes 
groning”’ (p. 182). When the dark fowls in the shadows of the night 
are howling, then especially does the turtle mourn, for it is afflicted 
then and, feeling more poignantly its estrangement from heaven, 
yearns more deeply for its home. 


Nor is it a little matter that the Holy Spirit teaches us to groan [writes Augus- 
tine], for He gives us to know that we are sojourners in a foreign land, and 
He teaches us to sigh after our native country; and through that very longing 
do we groan. He with whom it is well in this world, or rather he who thinks 
it is well with him, who exults in the joy of carnal things . . . has the cry of 
the raven; for the raven’s cry is full of clamor, not of groaning.’* 


The “nycticorax,” the nocturnal bird, has long been used to signify, 
as in “The Proffer” and “The Bird,” the ungodly soul, the hater of 
light." Bishop Hall’s meditation “On the sight of a bat and owl” is 
representative : 

These night-birds are glad to hide their heads all the day: and if, by some 


Sog he be fro ure sigte faren, 
be we alle trewe, 
non oder louerd ne leue we 
ne non luue newe. . 
(Morris, Miscellany, p. 23) 
aeee is consistent in his use of this symbol; see pp. 513, 524, 535, 643, 156, 
18 On the Gospel of Saint John, vi.2; in Nicene and Post-Nicene Father. 
the Christian Church, Ist series, ed. Philip Schaff (New York, 1886-1890), VII, 


un, in Thomas Wright, 
ing the Mi Ages (London, 1841 


ites of “owl 
* Bmblems, Ul, 9), and, ike 


ave “+ ee eee oe 
in ignorance’s 
et those, whose eyes, like owls, abhor the light, 
have night, that love the night. 
(Emblems, 1, 14) 


th and disaster ; for examples from Chaucer 
Thomas P. Harrison, They Tell of Birds (Austin, oe 1950). 
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violence, they be unseasonably forced out of their secrecy, now are they followed 
and beaten by the birds of day! 

With us men it is contrary. The sons of darkness do, with all eagerness of 
malice, pursue the children of the light, and drive them into corners, and make 
a prey of them: the opposition is alike; but the advantage lies on the worse 
side. Is it, for that the spiritual light is no less hateful to those children of 
darkness, than the natural night is to those cheerful birds of the day? or is it, 
for that the sons of darkness, challenging no less propriety in the world than 
the fowl do in the lightsome air, abhor and wonder at the conscionable, as 
strange and uncouth? Howsoever, as these bats and owls were made for the 
night, being accordingly shaped, foul and ill-favored; so we know these vicious 
men, however they may please themselves, have in them a true deformity, fit to 
be shrouded in darkness; and, as they delight in the works of darkness, so they 
are justly reserved te a state of darkness.?* 


These vicious men can, however, no longer prevail upon the pil- 
gtim’s weak propensities; he knows them and their wiles too well, 
having suffered often enough under their unsettling influence. There 
is contempt for them in his voice now as he speaks out of a whole- 
hearted conviction and unwavering faith: 


And almost famish d, ever will consent 
To leave those skies, . 
That glass of souls and spirits, where well drest 
They shine in white (like stars) and rest. 

His mind is fixed on heaven, his forehead turned to the hills whence 
cometh his help. The black shapes of the feral birds provoke only his 
ire and disdain as they flit before his vision of those saintly souls who, 
shining like stars in the sky, draw and guide him on.** He is disdain- 
ful that they suppose him now, toward the end of his road of trials, 
when he can see the borders of light of his native land, capable of 
casting away his crown for that mess of toys and baubles which de- 
lights the glory-seekers of the world’s broad way : 


Shall my short hour, my inch, 
My one poor 
And crum of life, now ready to disband 
Revolt and flinch, 
And having born the burthen all the day, 
Now cast at night my Crown away? 
No, No; I am not he, 
Go seek elsewhere. 
I skill not your fine tinsel, and false hair, 
Your 


Sorcery 
And smooth seducements: I’le not stuff my story 
With your Commonwealth and glory. 


18 Works (Oxford, 1837), XI, 164. 
19 “Stars are of 
night of this world (p. 
setting 
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In the days of prodigious darkness Vaughan witnessed, when men, 
under the “Commonwealth,” had learned to bring princes to their 
graves by new ways (p. 170), the “darksome Statesman” of “The 
World” (p. 466), “hung with weights and woe” which he thinks 
successes, and the “fearful miser on a heap of rust” which he deems 
his wealth, while appraising the seeker after God as fool or dreamer, 
are, nevertheless, a trifle ill at ease about him, disturbed in their 
assurance of their worth and wisdom, and even vaguely envious of the 
quiet nature of his faith, the light of joy they witness on his counten- 
ance. Therefore, they wish to have him quit the way and join their 
party. Being dead in their souls, they would kill the life they see in 
him. 

There are, that will sow tares 
And scatter death 
Amongst the quick, selling their souls and breath 
For any wares; 
But when thy Master comes, they’l finde and see 
There’s a reward for them and thee. 

The enemies of light would sow tares among the good wheat, but 
it is to no avail, for at the harvesting, when the “white-winged reapers 
come,” the wheat will be gathered into the barn, but the tares will 
be consumed in the fire (Matthew xiii.24 f.). 

Even as I have seen, they that plow iniquity, and sow wickedness, reap the 


By the blast of God they perish, and by the breath of his nostrils are they 
consumed. (Job iv.8, 9) 


The haters of humility and faithfulness, the great merchants of the 
world who struggle for power and wealth and would, out of envy and 
malice, infect the simple, foolish pilgrim with their lusts, are deceived 
in themselves and in their triumphs. Seeking to gain all, they lose all. 
Getting and spending, early and late, they do not acquire power from 
the things they hoard, but they lay waste the powers, God-given and 
transcendent, that are truly theirs. Lusting after earthly riches, they 
forsake and lose the wealth of joy, the paradise that lies about them 
here, and they exempt themselves from the ineffable beatitude of the 
pure and poor hereafter. This is the word given, and the knowledge 
that the pilgrim climbs by: 

Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap. 

For he that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he 
that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting. 

And let us not be weary in well doing: for in due season we shall reap, if 
we faint not. (Galatians vi.7-9) 
“What is becorne now of these great Merchants of the earth,” 
Vaughan asks, 


se De ee Sea ene Oe See A So Seen: and they that turn 
as the stars for ever and ever.” The conjunction of star 
snd tou is of frequent occurrence in Vaughan (sce pp. 97, , 484, 486, 483, 
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and where is the fruit of all their labours under the Sun? Why, truly they are 
taken out of the way as all others, and they are cut off as the tops of the eares 
of corn. Their dwelling is in the dust, and as for their place here, it lies wast, 
& is not known: Nettles and Brambles come up in it, and the Owle and the 
Raven dwell in it. (p. 172) 


And Saint Bernard exclaims of these men, 


O wretched slaves of Mammon, you cannot glory in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and at the same time hope in earthly riches; you cannot seek for 
gold and prove how gracious the Lord is! Very fearful will you find Him one 
day, the thought of Whom has never been your joy.?° 


One thinks, in connection with Abraham’s driving away the fowls 
and these allusions to merchants, of Christ driving the money-changers 
from the temple : “And Jesus went into the temple of God, and cast out 
all them that sold and bought in the temple, and overthrew the tables 
of the money-changers” (Matthew xxi.12). The soul of man is the 
temple of God (2 Corinthians vi.16), and Meister Eckhart brings us 
close to Vaughan’s verses when he interprets that 


the merchants are driven from the temple and God is there alone when one 
has no intention but God. Behold thy temple cleared of merchants. The man 
who is intent on God alone and on God’s glory, verily he is free from any taint 
of commerce in his deeds, nor is he in any wise self-seeking.?* 


The pilgrim who desires only God, and with his whole heart, shall 
find Him in the end, if he “faint not”; for “he that shall endure unto 
the end, the same shall be saved” (Matthew xxiv.13). 


Cast not away therefore your confidence, which hath great recompence 
of reward. 

For ye have need of patience, that, after ye have done the will of God, ye 
might receive the promise. 

For yet a little while, and he that shall come will come, and will not tarry. 
(Hebrews x.35-37) 


“Then keep the antient way!” the journeyer exclaims with joy: 


Spit out their phlegm 
And fill thy brest with home; think on thy dream: 
A calm, bright day! 
A Land of flowers and spices! the word given, 
If these be fair, O what is Heaven! 


We have read of this ancient and narrow way before in Vaughan ; 
to choose it was early his “Resolve” : 


Follow the Cry no more: there is 
An ancient way 
Ail strewed with flowres, and happiness 
And fresh as May; 
There turn, and turn no more... . 
(p. 434) 


20 On the Love of God, trans. a Religious of C.S.M.V. (London, 1952), P. 34 


21 Meister Eckhart, by Franz Pfeiffer, trans. C. de B. Evans (London, 1956), 


I, 2 
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This is the way of “Retirement” (p. 462), of retreat, from the world’s 
crass foolishness : 
*Tis not th’applause, and feat 
Of dust, and clay 
Leads to that way, 
But from those follies a resolv’'d Retreat. 


To go steadfastly along this way is to “spit out their phlegm,” to void 
the heart of their noxious influence, and, as it were, to breathe pure, 
wholesome air. Home is heaven, and to fill the breast with home is 
to breathe in the spirit of love which, as Saint John of the Cross says, 
is the Holy Spirit : “for the Holy Spirit, Who is love, is also compared 
to air in the Divine Scripture, since He is the breath of the Father 
and the Son.’ 

So the pilgrim goes on in love and faith, with his vision of the 
Heavenly Jerusalem shining before him. Yet he knows that what he 
sees, the glimpse he has been granted of a shady city of palm trees, 
is only a type and figure of the heaven he shall know when he has 
passed in death beyond the ultimate veil. “For now we see through 
a glass, darkly; but then face to face: now I know in part; but then 
shall I know even as also I am known” (1 Corinthians xiii.12). The 
vision which the journeyer beholds, of “a calm, bright day! / A Land 
of flowers and spices,” is indeed a fair symbol; but he understands 
that it does not describe God, Who—as the pseudo-Areopagite most 
vigorously taught**—transcends all images. Thus, Eckhart declares, 
nothing true can be spoken of God, because there is nothing above him .. . 
no one can express what he actually is. Sometimes we say one thing is like 
another. We can say nothing of God because nothing is like him.** 

And so the final note of the poem is one of great hope and joy. For, 
having refused the world’s proffer and seen the night birds drop be- 
~~ 22 Peers, 11, 79. 


In his “The Size” there occurs phrase, “Call to minde thy dream.” Cf. 
Drummond of Hawthorndon : 

As doth the pilgrim therefore, whom the night 

By darkness would impri his way, 

Think on thy home, my soul. . . 


(“No Trust in Time”) 
24 Evans, I, 87. 
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hind him, croaking in the darkness they inhabit, the pilgrim walks 
on in the lovely light of his dream, knowing that his journey’s end 
will lead him into Light and Love transcending all his mortal powers 
to envision. The word has been given, and he, having walked after 
the Spirit and not after the flesh, is a son of God, an heir of the prom- 
ise, of the Word given,** the Word of Life which is spoken in the 
hard-won quiet of his listening heart. 


Syracuse University 
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THE HEROIC IDEAL IN DOUGHTY’S ARABIA DESERTA 
By JoNATHAN BisHoP 


Anne Treneer’s book on Charles Doughty is still the most recent 
full-length study of that British writer, and it is more than twenty 
years old. One cannot, of course, vouch for the impression later 
readers of the Arabia Deserta may have had, but it is perhaps per- 
missible to speculate. Would a responsible reader nowadays end on 
this note? 

A peculiar feeling of exultation results from the reading of Arabia Deserta as 
an adventure story. The hero—with whom unconscicusly we identify ourselves 
—is undefeated. The vuinerable body of the man is not finally crushed by inimical, 
elemental powers, nor are his individual mind and wiil subdued by the common 
mind and will of a hostile people. He wandered in an alien society, in a part 
of the world where the natural forces seemed arrayed against man—a lonely 
spirit in a frail body against a spiritually and physically hostile world. And he 
came through. (Treneer, p. 55) 

This passage defines the protagonist of the Arabia Deserta as the tradi- 
tional hero of adventure in foreign parts, a Victorian who triumphed. 
But is this the only definition of heroism there is? And in any case, 
does Doughty fit it? 

At one point in her study, Miss Treneer does indeed seem to qualify 
her position: “It is because in Arabia Deserta the sense of man’s 
power in weakness disengages itself—disengages itself from the story, 
not from some adjoined statement about it—that the book has its 
peculiar place in our own time” (p. 55). The phrase “power in weak- 
ness” disengages itself from Miss Treneer’s remarks, but the context 
seems to suggest that she does not put much weight on the preposition, 
and means only, “power to survive in spite of weakness.” Miss Tre- 
neer’s insight, taken in a more strictly paradoxical sense, gives us a 
juster view of the style of heroism presented to us in Doughty's book 
than her considered judgment. 

The first place to look to substantiate this view, it seems to me, is 
the story itself. This may appear a perverse method of attack on a 
book in which the surface of the language, with its stylistic peculiari- 
ties and chaos of detail, attracts so much of every reader’s attention. 
Yet beneath this surface there is a story, a sequence of meaningful 
actions, and an examination of these, besides giving us a firmer grasp 
a 
gan Rag At ee fee em ee 
Adie inn no ee Barker Fairley, Charles M. Doughty 
(London, 1927) ; Set 1%. Charles M. Joughty {New York, 


1929) ; and Walt Payler, Doughty. ish, Society for Pure English, Tract 
51 (Oxford, 1939). 
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of the structure of the book, may serve indirectly to explain some part 
of the role linguistic oddity plays in its economy. 

Doughty, it will be recalled, joins the Moslem pilgrimage caravan 
at Damascus with the view of traveling down into Arabia as far as 
Medain Salih. There he hopes to investigate rumors of inscriptions on 
old tombs. The venture is initially successful, and he finds himself 
living in a kella, or water-fort, while he records the inscriptions he 
finds in the vicinity. At this point a curious incident occurs, the first 
in which Doughty, hitherto so retiring, plays an active part: 


Upon the morrow I asked of Mohammed Aly to further me in all that he 
might; the time was short to accomplish the enterprise of Medain Salih. I did 
not stick to speak frankly; but I thought he made me cats’-eyes. 
have forgotten that you made me certain promises !”—“I will gi 
again.” This was in my chamber ; a> dank am anhite@uinahiiie 
astonishment, he went to his own, came again witk the carbine, turned 
recta eat gear: ag er Si ra door of his cham 


the 
—*“Out!” cried the savage wretch, in that leaping up and laying 


my falling to the yard below.* 


The quarrel arises because Mohammed Aly has promised to take 
Doughty on an expedition in return for a carbine. He does not (for 
reasons that are left obscure) wish to keep his promise. Doughty 
reminds him, first by word, then by gesture. This precipitates a mad 
reaction. Now Doughty here seems to have all the advantages of the 
man who is keeping his word, in contradistinction to the other, who is 
breaking it. He is testing to see if another man will behave honorably. 
Yet the insistence, and perhaps the passivity, with which he does this 
have the effect of making Mohammed Aly lose his temper. To be sure, 
we have learned that Mohammed Aly is always on the verge of an 
outbreak, which he excuses by alleging the hot temper of all Moors. 
He is susceptible to slights, and Doughty’s reminder is a criticism of 
his good faith. His paroxysm of rage seems due to guilt combined 
with anger at Doughty’s own mildness, the frustration of a man who 
would rather be cuffed than be accused so gently. We can, I think, 
comprehend Mohammed Aly’s feelings and see Doughty’s very pas- 
siveness as a kind of aggression. To Doughty himself, however, the 
slap comes as a complete surprise; he is not sensitive to the meaning 
of Mohammed’s wish to return the gun. Yet he does not respond in 
the way we might expect : 

He shouted also with savage voice, “Dost thou not know me yet?” He went 
forward to the kahwa, and I followed him, seeing some Beduins were sitting 
there ;—the nomads, who observe the religion of the desert, abhor the homely 
outrage. I said to them, “Ya rubbé, O fellowship, ye are witnesses of this man’s 
misdoing.” (I, 206) 

He does not burst out in abuse or strike Mohammed in return. Indeed, 


2 Travels in Arabia Deserta se 4 York, 1936), I, 205-206. The two quota- 
tions which follow are continuous with this. 
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two sentences intervene between the act and his response. And when 
this comes, it takes the form of an appeal to the bystanders to be wit- 
nesses, to recognize that a wrong has been done by their own code. 
His first act is, as it were, to put in his moral claim, to establish his 
moral position in their eyes. The response of the Bedouins to this 
request, as well as the reaction of Mohammed to being reminded of 
his promise, demonstrates the moral climate of the world in which 
Doughty is traveling. It is the other party that acts—Doughty retires 
from action, placing himself in the role, first of a man to whom 
promises have been made, then of a man who has been wronged. 


The nomads looked coldly on aghast; it is damnable among them, a man to do 
his guest violence, who is a guest of Ullah. Mohammed Aly, trembling and 
frantic, leaping up then in his place, struck me again in the doorway, with all 
his tiger’s force; as he heaped blows I seized his two wrists and held them fast. 
“Now, I said, have done, or else I am a strong man.” (I, 206) 


“Carry this too far and I shall behave normally.” But the “or else” is 
ironic, for his strength is not in his hands, and if he were to use them, 
he would lose the paradoxical authority his willingness to suffer 
humiliation gives him. Mohammed Aly stops, and the bystanders do 
not engage themselves. The tide of Doughty’s meditations turns to a 
pistol he carries on a thong around his neck, but he knows that if he 
did kill, and had to wander out alone into the desert, he would be lost. 
It is this consideration, he says, which leads him to bear with “dastard- 
ly” insults of this kind. 

We may suspect here that the announced motive does not suffice 
to explain the behavior with which he links it. His unwillingness to hit 
Mohammed Aly back gives him an ambiguous power ; he saves himself 
from death, but at the expense of provoking fresh humiliations, for it 
is always a temptation, when a man professes humility, to indulge his 
virtue by enjoying the complementary vice and stepping on him. If 
Doughty had hit back, he might, to be sure, have roused the religi 
passions of the bystanders against him and lost his life ; but he might 
alternatively have cowed them. Straightforward power is at least 
comprehensible : the power effective as weakness is maddening to men 
like Mohammed Aly and potentially, at least, destructive to the pro- 
tagonist. Doughty is courting martyrdom. We feel that behind the 
affectation of surprise he expects the blow he has provoked. 

The excess of humiliation is obliteration. There is an interesting 
passage toward the end of the first volume which we may read as a 
commentary on the incident at Medain Salih. An Arab has com- 
mitted suicide, a rare act among Mohammedans. Doughty interjects : 


In the ferment of our civil societies, from which the guardian angels seem to 
depart, we see many every moment sliding at the brink. What anguishes are 
rankling in the lees ofthe tou, the heart-tbping unkindness of man’s friends 
his defeated endeavours! betwixt the birth and death of 

ing seas, and storms of mortal miseries! And when 
saad Sir fo Giada antl Gav BabaninnteY hashds GSi0d wretk 
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head, to blot out the abhorred illusion of the world and the desolate remembrance 
of himself. (1, 517) 

The violence of the language, the exclamation points, and the mixed 
metaphors suggest clearly enough an interest going beyond the 
immediate occasion, and we have no trouble reading this as a call for 
sympathy directly from Doughty to us. Suicide is here a temptation, 
the result of wrong feelings bursting out in action against the self. 
In Medain Salih this violence is, as it were, distanced from the actor ; 
Mohammed is Doughty’s surrogate, and acts for him, expressing all 
the violence he himself might feel; he can retire, passive, and await 
the blow, conscious that the guilt which he would otherwise suffer has 
been transferred to another. Besides, death has dwindled to a slap. 
It remains in Doughty’s consciousness only as a practical danger he 
must be sure to avoid. 

Doughty hopes to escape the ambiguous strains implicit in such 
adventures by withdrawing into the desert with the Bedouin, away 
from the treachery of the Turkish kella-keepers. At first he finds a 
freer life and a more unqualified hospitality. But as the months pass 
and his traveling plans go awry and his money and health diminish, 
he begins to find himself in a more dangerous situation than any he 
escaped at Medain Salih. He is relatively safe as long as he is able 
to keep moving from town to town and from tribe to tribe, being 
passed on from one half-friendly sheik to another ; when, however, he 
is forced to return upon his tracks, he finds suspicion redoubled. Made 
to leave the town of Kheybar by the hostile townspeople, he returns to 
Hayil. But the deputy of the Emir refuses to accept him again. 
Despairing, he turns once more toward Kheybar, guided by men who 
have good reason to think no one now cares what they do with their 
Christian employer. They force him to travel barefoot while they ride 
the camels he has paid for; he has to drive himself to keep up with 
their mounted pace, for fear that if they once get out of sight, the 
last tenuous string of obligation would break, and he would be left to 
die alone in the desert. 


stones, to receive the dropping 

the next Aarab: besides it might work some alteration in my rafiks’ 
spirits!—in this haste there fell blood on my hands. When I overtook them, 
they seeing my bloody hands drew bridle in astonishment! (II, 288) 


Their astonishment changes to disgust ; “Now is this not a kafir!” 
which Doughty endeavors to turn into pity and shame: “Are ye not 
more than kafirs, that abandon the rafik in the way?” They justify 
themselves with the observation that there is no need to keep faith 
between Moslem and Christian. They slow their pace, and halt; one 
kindles the cord of his matchlock and prepares to prime. When 
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Doughty questions this action, he is told it is to kill a hare, but seeing 
them confused, he speaks out : “by the life of Him who created us” he 
will kill them both the instant a gun is turned against him. ‘ihey fall 
silent and ride on, obviously puzzled, for they do not know he is 
armed. Do they suppose he has magical powers he can use against 
them? He himself reviews again the desperate character of his pre- 
dicament: if he kills them, he must flee alone through the desert, a 
solitary man suffering from ophthalmia, on a weak camel, not knowing 
the way to the remote safety of Syria, apt to die at the hands of anyone 
he meets. Besides, as he wonders the next day when the uneasy situa- 
tion recurs, would it be just to kill them? “—in this faintness of body 
and spirit I could not tell; I thought that a man should forsake life 
rather than justice, and pollute his soul with outrage” (II, 294). 

The components that strike us as significant here are the same as 
those we read in the incident at Medain Salih, with this difference, that 
the feelings of the actors never quite rise to the threatened climax, but 
subside only to recur over and over through agonizing days, with the 
same medley of impotence, shame, violence, and humility. Here, as 
before, there is a promise which the Arabs have broken or are about to 
break ; here, too, Doughty’s ambiguous authority, increased by his very 
helplessness ; here, too, the calm acceptance of humiliation, not merely 
in the eyes of the Arabs, but perhaps also in the eyes of the reader. 
At the edge of the experience is death; Doughty’s, or the death 
enclosed in the pistol, the power that is never quite used. And our 
consciousness of the presence of death reinforces our acceptance of the 
role he adopts, supporting our respect for his humility and our willing- 
ness to allow him his enormous moral claim: to be, in effect, a saint, a 
man who willingly subjects himself to higher laws than he expects 
those with whom he deals to obey. He practices ideal justice, even as 
a victim; they who prosecute him will not even keep ordinary good 
faith. We feel this is fair, because, as we are reminded again and 
again, hospitality is the prime Arab virtue, and good faith with one’s 
fellow man their chief moral boast ; if, we think, a stranger should go 
among them, and find them deficient in just those virtues in which the 
world was willing to allow them preéminence, then, indeed, they are 
judged, and judged fairly. There is, in fact, no equality between 
Moslem and Christian, though not in the sense the Moslems suppose. 
In their eyes Doughty is beneath them; in ours, they are beneath 
him. We believe the second statement true in morals, because we see 
the first true in fact. 

His next adventure of this kind is in Boreyda, Doughty’s farthest 
penetration into the interior of the peninsula. Arriving alone and at 
night, he is stripped and beaten, and his papers and baggage are 
ransacked by fanatics who demand he make the Moslem confession. 
He cries out for help ; at the last moment an officer rescues him. Again 
the feelings of the townspeople make it impossible for the better class 
to protect him’ indefinitely from the mob, and he is put out of 
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Boreyda to travel on to Aneyza. His guides abandon him there with 
only eight reals left. He finds a liberal friend in Aneyza who for a 
while makes life easier, but the inevitable tension builds up and he 
must leave. Called out of the house in which he is staying in the 
middle of the night, he pleads sickness, lack of money, debts in the 
town for medicine which he has not collected; to all this the sheik 
who leads the hostile party answers with violent and scornful orders 
to leave. 

“Ha-ha! what is that to us, I say come off”: as I regarded him fixedly, the 
villain struck me with his fist in the face—If the angry instinct betray me, the 
rest (I thought) would fall with their weapons upon the Nasrany:—Aly had 
pulled his sword from the sheath to the half. “This, I said to him, you may put 
up again; what need of violence?” (II, 432) 

As the pattern of events recurs again and again, the pace quickens.* 
Within three pages of his exit from Aneyza he faces another crisis 
with a mutinous guide. Half by accident Doughty’s pistol is exposed 
to view ; the sight is enough to terrify the guide into momentary com- 
pliance. It is the first serious use he has made of the long-threatened 
pistol. Very soon comes the familiar dialogue, with accusation and 
rebuttal, provoking the inevitable blow on the face, this time followed 
by threats of a stoning. A young man, once a patient of Doughty’s, 
comes up “by chance” and stems the tide for a while. 

By this time the adventure of traveling in Arabia is over. Doughty 
is now anxious only to escape from the country by the nearest possible 
route, before his illnesses and poverty combine with Arab hostility to 
destroy him. He has pursued as direct a journey as he can toward 
the seaport of Jidda. but now that he has a definite goal and compelling 
reasons to reach it, he finds himself almost entirely without control of 
his actions. Besides, his route necessarily takes him close to Mecca, 
and the dangers he has been running are understandably most acute 
when he finds himself on the outskirts of the sacred city confronting a 
madman with a knife: 

When he came thus with his knife, and saw me stand still, with a hand in 
my bosom [gripping the pistol], he stayed with wonder and discouragement. 
Commonly among three Arabians is one mediator; their spirits are soon spent, 
and indifferent bystanders incline to lenity and good counsel: I waited therefore 
that some would open his mouth on my behalf !—but there was no man. I looked 
in the scelerat’s eyes; and totter-headed, as are so many poor nomads, he might 
not abide it; but, heaving up his khanjar, he fetched a great breath (he was 
infirm, as are not few in that barren life, at the middle age) and made feints 
with the weapon at my chest; so with a sigh he brought down his arm and drew 
it to him again. (II, 520) 


The fanatic raises his knife again, and again the arguments of pru- 
8 Presumably it is her observation of this pattern which leads Miss Treneer 


to find “a certain monotony” (p. 49) in the latter half of the book. 
, “It is not actually the first time he has drawn the pistol. Early in his expedi- 


long that its final exposure is inevitably 
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dence and anger pass through Doughty’s mind, and again someone 
interrupts. The new element here simply confirms the impressions we 
have derived before. We see how thoroughly Doughty’s mere pas- 
siveness has paralyzed the fanatic’s arm, a passivity reflected in the 
language of the passage describing the incident, with its parenthetica! 
generalizations on the health of middle-aged Arabs. The rabbit has 
charmed the snake. 


Soon after this, though, he catches his tunic on an acacia bush and 
exposes his pistol. “Show me!” cry his companions, and in spite of 
expostulations he is forced to draw it and point it toward them. One 
of the ringleaders of the fanatic party closes in on him, and 


I gave back pace for pace: he opened his arms to embrace me !—there was but a 
moment, I must slay him, or render the weapon, my only defence; and my life 
would be at the discretion of these wretches.—I bade him come forward boldly. 
There was not time to shake out the shot, the pistol was yet suspended from 
my neck, by a strong lace: I offered the butt to his hands. (II, 529) 

We could scarcely expect any other denouement. It is consistent 
with the character and progress of his adventures that he should, if 
challenged, yield his only remaining weapon, after health, money, and 
respect have failed. The suspense induced by the repetition of so 
elementary, yet so ambiguous, a pattern of action has not been of 
any practical use to us as readers; we have had nothing to look for- 
ward to but more humiliation, since we know that Doughty survived 
to write the tale we are reading. The protracted agony does, however, 
convince us of the importance of this mode of confrontation and makes 
us willing to see it as the typical action of the book, the essential 
adventure of the self Doughty records, the metaphor in which his 
meaning finds embodiment. Despairing repetition, inhibited will, help- 
less appeal: what are we to make of these? 

It ought by now to be plain how very unlike the commonplace 
Victerian hero Doughty is. Ordinary adventures move from a clear 
start to a clear goal. The intervening incidents are helps toward this 
goal. Sufferings are bearable because they are provisional. The 
protagonist is superior to his surroundings. Crises occur when he 
proves this superiority. Morally the adventurer conducts an experi- 
ment in which the values of his home culture are tested against a 
neutral background. Finally, the story is told in plain prose to a wide 
audience. Doughty has reversed every one of these defining character- 
istics. He has criticized the ideal by turning it upside down. 

We have traced this reversal in the realm of action. The impression 
made upon us by Doughty’s behavior is reinforced by other aspects of 
the book. Of these the most striking is, of course, Doughty’s language. 
Here is a longish sample of Doughty’s powers of description : 

Now longwhile our black booths had been built upon the sandy stretches, 
lying before the swelling white Nefiid side: the lofty coast of irnan in front, 
whose cragged breaches, where is any footing for small herbs nourished of 
this barren atmosphere, are the harbour of wild goats, which never drink. The 
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summer's night at end, the sun stands up as a crown of hostile flames from 
that huge covert of inhospitable sandstone bergs ; the desert day dawns not little 
and little, but it is noontide in an hour. The sun, entering as a tyrant upon the 
waste landscape, darts upon us a torment of fiery beams, not to be remitted 
till the far-off evening——No matins here of birds; not a rock partridge-cock, 
calling with blithesome chuckle over the extreme waterless desolation. Grave 
is that giddy heat upon the crown of the head; the ears tingle with a flickering 
shrillness, a subtle crepitation it seems, in the glassiness of this sun-stricken 
nature: the hot sand-blink is in the eyes, and there is little refreshment to find 
in the tents’ shelter; the worsted booths leak to this fiery rain of sunny light. 
(1, 367) 

And so on to the end of a justly praised paragraph. There is more than 
one way to identify the imaginative quality of this language. One 
might, for instance, examine the rhythm and consider the way it is 
created for us by tricks of grammar, sentence structure, and sound 
effects. One might go on to see how implicit metaphor (“small herbs 
nourished of this barren atmosphere”) combines with rhythm to 
establish a tone of lamentation, as omnipresent and impersonal as the 


drone of a bagpipe. 


My chief concern here, though, is to notice the position Doughty 
takes with respect to the experience he sets out to express and the 
reader he addresses. A passage like this seems to present a writer all 
too willing to thrust himself aggressively forward, with his contrived 
accumulation of sensations and his studied adjectives. Yet if we look 
again at these phrases, we will find that none of them defines a personal 
response to the hot desert of Arabia; these are sensations anyone 
might have, and Doughty would feel his art justified only if the 
reader were captured by an experience he has not had, an experience 
which Doughty has, as it were, had for him. Each particular is 
forced upon our attention by the extremity of the metaphor by which it 
is explained and by the clash of these images one with another. The 
heat is giddy and grave, and crowns the head as the sun crowns the 
mountains; the sense of hearing mingles with that of sight with a 
“flickering shrillness,” and “hot sand-blink” combines one of these 
senses with its object in a formula combining the resources of noun, 
adjective, and verb. All this activity is in the service of a more intense 
vicarious experience for the reader: it does not present either the 
narrator or the adventurer but the sensations. These are not Doughty’s 
impressions, but Doughty as an expressionist ; the creation has entirely 
absorbed the life of its author. 


This is a strongly worded passage, and we are more conscious here 
of rhetoric than we ordinarily are when we read the passages where 
Doughty is recording sensations; but the purpose that here finds so 
exaggerated a fruition holds elsewhere in the book. We are able 
to explain the tortured style as functional, as serving to embody 
Doughty’s fanatic devotion to the objective, the fact, the individual 
particular, and this holds true whether the particular is objective or 
subjective, a geological fact or a blink of the eyes. The difference 
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between them from a writer’s point of view would lie in the difficulty 
of persuading the reader to appreciate the reality appropriate to 
each ; no special stylistic effort is needed to convince us that one area 
is limestone and another basalt, while a vivid sensation, to stand as 
a fact at all, must reappear in the reader’s experience. This necessity 
justifies in Doughty’s eyes the sensationalism of his language and 
supports a mannerism with a metaphysic. So fanatic a devotion to 
particulars is, of course, susceptible to a variety of interpretations 
which will depend on one’s general view of the book. Fairley sees it as 
a species of literary courage: 


The desire to give shape to his work, not merely to accept a given shape for it, 
must have asserted itself strongly in him at times, but in his wisdom he put it 
aside and reminded himself that the accidental structure was sufficient and 
better left alone. And in this light his vehement concentration upon every word 
and every sentence—a thing almost unique in prose literature—is more readily 
ae The repression of the part of his artistic nature—his power to shape 
ects itself in the enormous energy which he developes in the 
atadinedadaliiackiannebenniiaedtalemmen 

The association Fairley makes here between particularity as it 
expresses itself in a concern for individual facts of experience and par- 
ticularity in language is worth noticing. Miss Treneer mentions 
Doughty’s habit of making up private lists of words and phrases found 
in old authors or suggested by endeavors to describe his sensations 
and using these words again in Arabia Deserta.* And Walt Taylor, in 
his excellent study of Doughty’s vocabulary, locates the key element 
of Doughty’s style in words rather than in the structure of larger 
units of language. 

Is it not possible to see this bias toward extreme particularity as a 
restatement in terms of style of the major theme of the book? Doughty 
the adventurer retires before the aggressions of his antagonists; 
Doughty the writer withdraws from his words, leaving behind ener- 
getic particulars of experience organized in an impersonal rhythm. 
Style is a metaphor of action. In both we feel the presence of Doughty’s 
argument, the secret value of “power in weakness.” 

Doughty would probably be willing to agree that the final terms in 
which to express our consciousness of this argument should be reli- 
gious rather than literary. The journey down into Arabia is a pilgrim- 
age for Doughty as well as for the Maslems he accompanies in the early 
part of his journey, and we are never unaware that he is a solitary 
Christian in a land of infidels. With the same determined perversity 
that characterizes so much of his behavior in Arabia, Doughty called 
himself “Nasrany,” apparently the most provocative of the available 
names for a Christian.’ His private belief amounts to a reserved and 
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tolerant agnosticism: publicly, he puts himself in a position to incur 
the full weight of religious fanaticism. The Arabs thought him a 
contemptible Nasrany ; very well, a Nasrany he would be, to the death 
if necessary. It is plainly one of the signs of the ethical insufficiency of 
Islam that it should permit concealment of faith to those whose faith 
is so bigoted. A higher standard of belief requires a stricter integrity 
in Doughty, whose personal religion is so much weaker than that of 
the most skeptical Moslem. Such an irony turns against the self which 
enjoys it. The imitation of Christ, stripped of its sacramental 
character by unbelief, is slow suicide. 

The moral residuum of this process is a judgment, not of Doughty, 
but of his world. We have observed that the ordinary hero conducts an 
experiment in which the home values are tested in his own person. 
Here it is Arabia that is being tested. Doughty is himself the blank 
background which throws into sad relief the moral inadequacy of 
Islam. The hero has proved, not that he is heroic, but that his envir- 
onment is inhuman. By simply wandering about, Doughty has given a 
world its chance, and perhaps, by extension, all worlds their chance. 
To reach this point of moral leverage, Doughty must throw away 
every normal advantage. The more extreme his humiliation the more 
successful his redefinition of the heroic ideal. Upon this paradox 
Doughty has staked his claims for his strange book. 


University of California, Los Angeles 

















THE SYMBOLIC STRUCTURE OF RIMBAUD’S HELL 
By Joun Porter Houston 


Interpretations of Une Saison en enfer and the [Uuminations have 
to a large extent depended on a biographical assumption: that the 
Illuminations were written before Une Saison en enfer and that the 
latter constitutes a farewell to literature. This presupposition colors 
the reading of Une Saison en enfer by taking it as a wholesale renunci- 
ation and even a blasphemy against the art of poetry. 

The research of Henry de Bouillane de Lacoste, though it has not 
conclusively refuted this belief, has at least made it imprudent to assert 
categorically that Rimbaud wrote no more after Une Saison en enfer.” 
I propose to dissociate, provisionally at least, what we know—or, as a 
matter of fact, do not know—about Rimbaud’s life from the poem 
itself, in order to disengage the meaning of the work from the 
antitheses and symmetries which inform it. The formal design of 
Une Saison en enfer has been very much neglected by Rimbaud’s 
critics, owing perhaps to their desire or need to place the poem in a 
biographical sequence and to stress its developmental connections with 
the Illuminations. The meaning of the work, however, is larger than 
its autobiographical point of departure and, in the final analysis, does 
not directly bear on whether or not Rimbaud gave up literature in 
August, 1873. 

Une Saison en enfer is, like the medieval poet’s descent, a myth of 
fall and redemption: there is a climb upwards on the far side of the 
depths. Just as the journey up the mountain of Purgatory has a 
close correspondence to the stages of Dante’s hell, so the later sections 
of Une Saison en enfer symmetrically complement the opening ones. 

The word “season” suggests a first pattern in the poem; it does 
not mean just a lengthy period of time but specifically designates 
summer, for “L’Alchimie du verbe,” the lowest point of Rimbaud’s 
hell, is filled with images of the burning sun: “J’aimai le désert, les 
vergers brilés, les boutiques fanées, les boissons tiédies. Je me trafnais 
dans les ruelles puantes et, les yeux fermés, je m’offrais au soleil, dieu 
de feu.”* Seasons, however, are fugitive, and, as the introduction to 
the poem recalls the return of warmth, with its special infernal 
nuance (“Et le printemps m’a apporté I’affreux rire de l’idiot”), so 
the concluding section takes leave of the sun: “L’Automne déja !— 
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Mais pourquoi regretter un éternel soleil, si nous sommes engagés a 
la découverte de la clarté divine. . . .” Thus a progress is established 
in the poem: the waxing and waning of the hot season corresponds 
to the descent into the pit and the ascension. 


There is a question of appropriateness in Rimbaud’s symbol which 
it is worthwhile considering. Sunshine is a common symbol of 
growth, vigor, and godhead; in what way, then, does Rimbaud suit 
it to hell, and what is its antithesis? The summer of Une Saison en 
enfer must be seen as a false symbol of divinity, the grace of a men- 
dacious god who is Satan in disguise. It is associated not with 
fecundity, but with destruction and drought: “les vergers brilés.” 
The poet of the “Alchimie du verbe” believes himself a magician and 
actually participates in a supernatural power, but a demonic one. He 
finds himself in a landscape which is a parody of summer’s fertility, 
under a sun which dissolves rather than regenerates: “Oh! le 
moucheron enivré a la pissotiére de l’auberge, amoureux de la 
bourrache, et que dissout un rayon!” The summer which Rimbaud 
places in the lowest point of his hell is a perversion of the natural one 
and reverses the customary connotations of the season. 


The infernal summer is only the lowest, the most intense point of 
Une Saison en enfer ; its access and exit lie through night: a “Nuit de 
Yenfer” adjoins it on the descent side, and, after the poet quotes his 
ultimate alchemy of words, “Elle est retrouvée! / Quoi? l’éternité . . .” 
sleep, shadow, and winds overcome him, “aux confins du monde et de 
la Cimmérie, patrie de l’ombre et des tourbillons.” Thus a symmetry, 
engendered not so much by rational notions of hell as by the balancing 
of imagery, gives Rimbaud’s poem an archaic, geographical quality. 
There is a difference, however, in the darkness which leads into hell 
and that which provides an issue, and we must examine them 
separately. 

“Nuit de l’enfer” and “Vierge folle” are filled with ambiguous 
language, pious in phrasing but demonic in import, which, like the 
sun god of “L’Alchimie du verbe,” represents the treachery and 
speciousness of hell. The poet is aware for the first time that he is in 
hell, but he can hardly believe it, for, his damnation being the conse- 
quence of a false conversion (“Fausse Conversion” is the title of the 
brouillon of the section), his heli curiously resembles a paradise: “La 
théologie est sérieuse, l’enfer est certainement en bas—et le ciel en 
haut.” “Hell is certainly down below” is a query, for hallucinations of 
power are stealing on the poet: “Ecoutez! . . . J’ai tous les talents!” 
The peculiarity of Rimbaud’s hell is its sporadic semblance of beati- 
tude. The poet becomes Christ at the climax of “Nuit de l’enfer” : 
“Fiez-vous donc 4 moi, la foi soulage, guide, guérit. Tous, venez,— 
méme les petits enfants—que je vous console... .” The demonic 
imitation of Christianity continues in “Vierge folle,” where the 
Foolish Virgin speaks of the “Paradis de tristesse,” the “sombre 
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ciel,” into which the Spouse leads her, and she expects her “petit ami” 
to be assumed to “un ciel.” 


The band of darkness which protects the exit of hell is filled with 
promises of approaching light, for the summer light of “L’Alchimie 
du verbe” is unnatural and must end in dawn. The Southern Cross 
appears over the ocean, and morning, reviving and paschal, is evoked 
at the end of “L’Alchimie du verbe.” “L’Eclair” and “Matin” are 
the titles of subsequent sections, and in the latter a star bodes a new 
Nativity. But as Christian imagery must not be taken at its face 
value in the “Nuit de l’enfer,” where it represents a demonic artifice, 
here also we must distinguish the peculiar nuance of Rimbaud’s tradi- 
tional regeneration imagery.* Like Hugo, Michelet, and other writers 
of his time, Rimbaud foresaw the advent of a new religion which 
would replace Christianity while keeping some of its characteristics. 
The language in which the new faith is spoken of is informed by 
Christian and especially evangelical phraseology. Consequently, we 
must be on our guard not to identify with Christianity this religion of 
the future, even though its symbolism miay be the same. What the 
dawn concluding the poem does not figure is made clear in “L’Im- 
possible” and “L’Eclair”: these reflective, analytical monologues re- 
ject one by one Satanism, Christianity, the refuge of Oriental philos- 
ophy, philosophical idealism, “le travail humain” (apparently humani- 
tarianism), and science. 

This review and rejection of philosophies current among nine- 
teenth-century intellectuals is also symmetrically balanced with an 
earlier section of the poem. In “Mauvais Sang” science and progress 
are ironically praised: “La science, la nouvelle noblesse! Le progrés. 
. . » Nous allons a l’Esprit. C’est trés-certain, c’est oracle, ce que je 
dis.” “C’est la vision des nombres,” the poet exclaims of progress, 
and nineteenth-century liberal social philosophies necessarily evoke the 
idea of the masses: “La race inférieure a tout couvert.” It is not in 
the depths of hell that Rimbaud places his vision of crowds, but at 
the outskirts. Balancing his repudiation of progress in “Mauvais 
Sang” is a new acceptance of the multitude in “Matin” : “Le chant des 
cieux, la marche des peuples! Esclaves, ne maudissons pas la vie.” 
At first, this seems merely a restatement of familiar humanitarian 
notions, but we should note that it is “le travail nouveau” which the 
poet celebrates in “Matin,” not science or the familiar “travail 
humain” of “L’Eclair,” for, as he says, the latter are too slow. 


The meaning of “le travail nouveau” is suggested by the recurrence, 
but in a different mode, of the images of combat, vessels, and cities. 
The battie scenes of “Mauvais Sang,” images of colonization and 


+ This progress from Christian-Satanic imagery to a new vision of man I take 
to be the primary meaning of Une Saison en enfer and the one which has not 
resus’ 502 Benge. All commentators, except perhaps Miss Starkie (see 
note 5), insist on interpreting the poem in a negative spirit, whereas it concludes 
on a genuine note of joy. 
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frightened aborigines, are concrete rebellions against society, but 
the “combat spirituel” for which the poet prepares himself in 
“Adieu” is metaphoric and solitary. “Le travail nouveau” and the 
“combat spirituel” are terms for the regeneration of man, the return 
to the former feast “ou tous les vins coulaient, ot s’ouvraient tous les 
ceeurs.” This recapturing of what was lost cannot be worked by 
exterior, physical means: thus at the end of “Adieu” the poet is again 
alone as in the depths of hell. The lives of others belong to an inter- 
mediary limbo of half-damnation. Salvation can only come from 
within the poet, since it is to be a new state of grace unknown to 
Christianity and history.° 

The conclusion to Une Saison en enfer contains some images like 
the star and the dawn which belong to the traditional body of 
Christian apocalyptic symbolism, but which have been purged of 
their specific theological value to form a new myth of regeneration. 
The “splendides vilies” balance the “festin” of the introduction and 
contrast with the “sombres villes” of “L’Alchimie du verbe” and the 
“cité énorme au ciel taché de feu et de boue” which the poet recalls 
in “Adieu.” The “vaisseau d’or” suggests the “navire sauveur” of 
“Mauvais Sang,” which the poet had turned from in despair. 

In conclusion, we can say that the way out of Rimbaud’s hell, 
as it is revealed in the symbolism of the poem, lies in a progres- 
sive rejection of Christian and Satanic (that is, anti-Christian) values 
and the evolution of a new myth which, if grounded in the old one, 
must not be taken for it. There is a difference in connotation between 
each Chr’ ‘an symbol as it occurs in the descent into hell, where it is 
doubled with a demonic underside, and the unbounded, nontheological 
sense it acquires on the path up. 
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MEDIEVAL FRENCH MONEY SATIRE 
By Joun A. Yunck 


“Ge sai le flabel de Denier,” says one of the jongieurs in the 
fabliau of the Deux bordeors ribaus, when he is detailing his repertory 
to the others. We do not know whether the tale to which he referred 
is extant, but it is clear that the writer of the fabliau expected it to 
be familiar to his characters and his audience. His flabel was almost 
certainly an expression of one of the most popular medieval satirical 
themes: bribery and venality, graft and fiscal corruption in Church 
and Court; in simpler terms, the power of the purse. The theme is 
richly represented in the French literature of the Middle Ages and 
appears even more frequently in the clerical Latin literature. This 
study will explore briefly that satirical theme as it appears in Middle 
French literature, will note some of its devices, its Latin 
and the social groups against which it was most frequently directed, 
and suggest the nature of the social confusions which it expressed. 


_ The personified Denier of the unknown tale—he is usually called, 
respectfully, Dan Denier—is a reasonably common hero of the humor- 
ous and satirical literature of the period. His character is well 
described in one of the fabliaux. 


With him you can buy greatcoats and mantles of ermine, Gascon horses and 
mules, abbeys and benefices, cities and castles, great estates and beautiful women. 
He causes the orphan to be disinherited, the excommunicated to be absolved, the 
villain to receive justice, injuries to be pardoned. . .. Money makes a courtier of 
a peasant, a gay man of a melancholic, a wit of a sot. Do you have to act on the 
sly? he is a sure friend. Must you cause a disturbance? he will strut proudly, 
and speak fiercely. If you have business at Rome, don’t go without him, or 
you will feil; but if you have him I will be security for your success.? 

Dan Denier, then, is no less than the Almighty Dollar of medieval 
life, a medieval French personification of the power of money. Since 
he seems to have been created, or at least popularized, by the jongleurs, 
many money satires in which he figured may have died with the 
minstrels themselves or been dispersed with their notebooks, never 
having found the comfortable folios of a monastic library. Denier is a 
proud figure, with antecedents which go back as far as the classical 
Regina Pecunia (Horace, Epistulae, I.vi.36-38), and include medi- 
eval Latin personifications like St. Nummulus, the god Albus and 
his pope Rubicundus, as well as less imaginative personifications like 


1A. Jubinal, Jongleurs et trouvéres (Paris, 1835), p. 94. 
2p, d’Aussy, ed., Fabliaux et contes, ee edition —— a III, 
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Nummus and Munera.* Such satirical personifications were a com- 
monplace in the clerical literature of the day. Later, after the influence 
of allegorical romance became widespread, Denier underwent occa- 
sional metamorphosis into more complicated and more dramatically 
conceived personifications like Langland’s Lady Mede in fourteenth- 
century England and the composite Fauvei in fourteenth-century 
France. 

Dan Denier himself was known to Rutebeuf when he attacked the 
avarice and venality of the ecclesiastical lawyers. 


Ce qui ert avant va arriere, 

Car quant dant Denier vient en place 
Droiture faut, droiture efface. 
Briefment tuit clerc fors escoler 
Vuelent avarisce acoler.* 


He appears momentarily elsewhere, when a versifier bewails the scarc- 
ity of money in the winter,’ and again in a versified treatment of the 
seven deadly sins. He is mentioned in at least one other fabliau’ 
and achieved some proverbial status.* But his most interesting appear- 
ances are in two longer poetic efforts. 

The first of these is a curious débat, probably of the thirteenth 
century, between Master Denier and a sheep, each boasting his power 
and his value to the world. We are not here concerned with the 
sheep’s side of the argument ; but Denier’s boasts develop into a litany 
on the power of money over all ages, classes, and sexes, which is a 
characteristic device of the satiric type: 


Deseur toz taz-je mon plesir, 
Si ai ou mont quanques desir ; 
Aus hommes et aus mues bestes 
Faz-je sovent coper les testes. 


To the sheep’s innocent boasts of milk and cheese, Denier replies with 
more vaunts of his power: 


Qui me donent a granz poinguies 
Dont il ont de beles brachies, 

De dames et de damoiseles 

Qui sovenc s’en montent sor eles, 

Por l’amor de moi: qui me done, 


8 For St. Nummulus, cf. E. Du Méril, ss howe populaires latines du es 
age (Paris, 1847), pp. 89-90; for Albus and cf. K. Strecker, ed 

oralisch-satirische Gedichte Walters Le Faeroe (Heidelberg, 1929}, D. 
114. For Nummus and Munera, see 

* Rutebeuf, euvres completes. ed. } Jubinal, nouvelle édition (Paris, 1874- 
as} Il, 19-20. 

A. Jubinal, ed Nouveau recueil de contes, dites, fabliaux et autres pieces 

(Paris, 1839), It, 165 

* Unpublished ; Pek in E. Devoid, Le Manuel de péchés: Etude de littéra- 
ture religieuse anglo Pari 

7R. Johnston and D. Owen, eds., peat (Oxford, 1957), 

a orawski, ed., Proverbes francais antérieurs au XV Bein. CFMA 47 
(Paris 1925), 1882. 
Tubinal |. Nouveau recueil, 1, 264-72. 
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Son vouloir a ce est la somme. 
Nus hom n’amasse 
Que il ne soit tenuz a sage. 


He is much desired, even at the Court of Rome. 
Covoitiez sui par tout le mont, 
Neis des chardinaus de Romme. 

The man whom Denier fails is always disgraced. When a sheep is 
found dead, he is thrown into a ditch to rot; but no one, afoot or on 
horse, sees Denier lying in the road without stopping to pick him up. 
“TI carry the banner which attaches the whole world to me; not one 
ally would march if Denier did not assemble them.” 


Denier fet a maint homme embler 
Denier relie madelins, 

Denier confont les Sarrasins 
Sanz moi ne puet nus passer mer. 
Je faz boivre, je faz humer, 

Je faz doner, je faz tolir, 

Je faz chevaus corre et saillir, 
Haubers rompre, percier escuz ; 
Champions sont par moi vaincuz. 


In rebuttal, the sheep continues the list of money’s powers, but insists 
that they are for evil, not for good : 


Tu fez d'un hermite larron, 

Tu tols a droit, dones a tort. 
D’un mauves homme, bocu, tort, 
Fez-tu tant que plus est amez 
C’uns sages hom plains de bontez. 


The débat closes without a decision, but Dan Denier has clearly had 
the better of the argument. 


The same tone and technique are reflected in a better-known money 
poem entitled in the manuscripts “De dan Denier.”*® It bears traces 
of jongleur origin or jongleur rehandling. After a perfunctory moral- 
izing prologue, it begins in minstrel manner, calling on the audience 
to listen to a good story about Dan Denier: 


Oez bon cont 
De dan Denier qui si haut monte: 
Forment l’ont cher et roi et conte ; 
Trestou teirriens denier afronte ; 
Cil qui l’aime n’en a pas honte, 
que il a droit 
Qui denier aime et denier croit. 
Denier n’ot goute ne ne voit, 
Et si garist homme de froit 
Et si monstre putain au doit, 
putain. 
10 Jubinal, Jon leurs, gu 98-100: also in T. Wright, ed., Latin Poems Com- 


— Attributed to er Mapes, Camden ety (London, 1841), pp. 
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Denier fet cortois le vilain, 
Denier sorprent le mont a plain, 
sorprent. 

This is the poet’s song throughout the 161 lines of the poem. Denier 
is a privy chamberlain who does his will quietly; he has his way in 
Rome; whoever brings Denier with his plea gets what he desires. 
Denier raises ignoble lineage, fills an empty house, inspires priests to 
sing three masses a day, swears great oaths, grants pardons, disin- 
herits orphans, makes wars, assaults cities. He is able, too, to make 
the ignorant learned. In fine, he rules the world: 


Or dirons del denier la fin; 
A Denier est li mons aclin. 


Though recorded in only two manuscripts,"* this poem may well have 
been the “flabel de Denier” of the Deux bordeors ribaus. If it was a 
regular part of the jongleur repertoire, there is no reason why it 
should have been often recorded. 

This material is subliterary, and its technique is as simple and 
obvious as today’s cliché of the Almighty Dollar. Such lines on the 
power of the penny lend themselves to almost endless multiplication, 
in the manner of a litany, and soon wear on the modern reader’s 
patience. But their popularity in the Middle Ages is undeniable, and 
their roughhewn irony must have appealed to a deep-seated interest, 
even uneasiness, in the minds of their early audiences. They were 
popular enough to attract imitation, for example, in fifteenth-century 
England’s penny poems, which carried the same message, with a 
similar lack of variety. 


In earth there ys a lityll thing, 

That reynes as a grete kyng 
There he is knowen in londe; 

Sir Peny is his name callydde, 

Ffor he makyth both yong and olde 
To bowe unto hys honde. 


Pope, kyng, and emperour, 

Byschop, abbot, and prioure, 
Parson, preste, and knyst, 

Duke, erle, and ilk baron 

To serve syr Peny are they boune 
Both be day and nyszht.1? 


But the Denier poems themselves are little more than echoes of an 
immense clerical literature of the same type which had proliferated 
during the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. The sentiment 
and technique of the Denier poems are identical, for example, with 
those of this oo Latin stanza: 

11 Jubinal, Jongleurs, p. 

12 Hazlitt, oon of the Early Po Poetry of England (London, 
1864-1866), I 161-67; variant version in R. Secular Lyrics of the 
jan and XVth Centuries (Oxford, sds pp. it Cf. also other English 


y poems printed in Robbins, pp. 50-51, 55-57, and R. Greene, Early English 
Corols (Oxiord, 1938), pp. 260-63, 429. 
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Manus ferens munera 
pium facit i impium , 
nummus iungit federa, 
nummus dat consilium ; 
nummus lenit aspera, 
nummus sedat prelium. 
nummus in prelatis 
est pro iure satis ; 
nummo locum datis 
vos, qui iudicatis.2* 

It is impossible here to trace direct influences, for the Latin litera- 
ture of venality and the power of money is so bulky, so uniform, and 
so commonplace that individual nuance or attitude is largely lost. 
Sometimes the money hero of the Latin litanies is King Cash— 
Nummus: 


Nummus honor sydus, lux praevia, dux, via, sydus 
Nummus ad ipsa citus discrimina navita litus 
Nummus mendicus, nunquam comes, omnis amicus 
Nummus habet ritus, dat, tollit ubique peritus 
Nummus agit causas et vult a lite repausas 
Nummus inest causis obstat linguis scelus ausis.1* 


Sometimes he is Bribes or Graft—Munera: 


Munera conturbant reges, rursusque reservant, 
Munera dant pacem, munera bella parant. 
Munera pontifices subvertunt, munera reges, 
Munera jus statuunt destituuntque simul 
Munera stultorum linguas dani esse disertas, 
Munera cum clamant caetera quaeque tacent.15 
And again he is Aurum, or Mammonia.’* The art of Latin versifica- 
tion had reached such perfection in the twelfth century that most of 
the Latin examples are considerably more dexterous and technically 
attractive than those of the later and looser vernacular. But clearly, 
by the time Denier emerged in the thirteenth century, the ideas and 
images attached to him were completely threadbare. His continued 
popularity during the following centuries is strong evidence of the 
appeal of the feeling behind the satire to profound sympathies in 
the medieval audiences. There was something both fascinating and 
appalling to them in what Christopher Dawson has called the “Cash- 
nexus” in society. 
18 A, = rt as Schumann, eds., Carmina burana (Heidelberg, 1930-41 ; in 


progress), I > 1, 1. 
pest Unpublished. > MS Corpus Christi Oxford 255, fol. 35". There are 866 


lines in the all beginning with Nummus in one of its tical cases 
This sort poem is common. Cf., eg., Carina burana L i, 15-16. pod 
similar lines became ial and can be fo. d ea ed. 


(London, 1872), I, 101. Munera litany is about 

16 For Aurum, cf. Hildebertat Conomanss Epscope, C Carmina miscellanea, 
cx, in Patrologia' latina, CLXXI, 1 for Mammonia, cf. E. Du Méril, ed., 
Poésies inédites du moyen dge (Bare 1854), p. 315. 
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Students of medieval sermon and satire will have observed that the 
penny poems, French, English, or Latin, are merely an especially 
colorful manifestatioa of a much larger body of moral and satirical 
literature in Latin and the vernaculars directed against human venal- 
ity and avarice. All the more important French moralists and satirists 
turn to it. Its essential burden is simple: mankind is so occupied with 
getting and spending that the virtues, theological and cardinal, and 
even the distinctions among the estates of society are ignored, and all 
loyalty is submerged in the race for money. This is an important part 
of sermons and verses on “l’Etat du Monde” : 


Tuit se painnent de deniers enmasser 
(Clerc et lai sont de ce baton feru), 
L’un pour gaster, l’autre pour entasser, 
Ne ja n’en ert as povres secouru. 

Les chevaliers ne veil pas trespasser : 
Bobans a si tout par mi eus couru 
Que tretuit sont plongié en cestui ru.1’ 

Specifically, satire on venality was directed almost wholly against 
three groups: the Papacy and the Court of Rome, bishops and the 
lesser clergy, and lawyers, judges, and court officials, whether clerical 
or secular. Although attacks on the venality of these groups abound 
in both Latin and the vernaculars (consider, for example, Dante’s 
attacks on the “Sins of the Wolf”), we shall confine ourselves to a 
sampling from French literature. 

Le Besant de dieu of Guillaume le Clerc provides an excellent 
example of the attacks directed against the Roman Curia."* The basis 
of all such satire was the charge that papal taxes or “gratuities,” 
especially on the consecration of bishops and mitred abbots, were 
extortions, hence the sin of simony, the sale of the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. Guillaume, like many others, excepts the person of the pope 
and throws the blame on the cardinals who surround him. He com- 
pares the Church to a ship whose captain, the pope, is surrounded by 
money seekers who make the ship go astray. The mariners closest to 
the master, who should be his helpers, love the red deniers too much: 


Mes il i a tant d’une gent 
Coveitise d’or e d'argent 

Qu’il font la nef croistre e branler 
E hors de dreite veie aler. 

Cii qui plus pres del mestre sont 
Qui par la nef vienent e vont 


17 A, y and A. Langfors, eds., on satiriques et bachiques du 
XIile ‘écle, CEMA 23 ‘(Paris, 1921), p. 1 

18 Guillaume le Clerc (de Normandie), oe Besant de dieu, ed. E. Martin 
age 1869), pp. 65-68. For other satire on Roman venality, cf. Le Roman 

s romans, ed. I. Lecompte (Paris, 1923), pp. 19-20; Estienne de Fougieres, 
Livre des maniéres, ed. J. Kremer (Marburg, 1887), p. 127; Hélisoet, Vere de 
la mort, ed. F. Wulff and E. Walberg, SATF (Paris, 1905), pp. 1 
CGEuvres de Guiot de Provins, ed. J. Orr Ceennee, | 915), 30-34 ; Li 
Renclus de Moiliens, Romans de carité, ed. A.-G. Van Hamel aris, 1885), 
pp. 5-12; Rutebeuf, Euvres completes, i, 32, 223-25. 
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Por amender, por adrescier 
Ceo que li vent solt depecier, 
Ces galoiz, ces mariners, 
Cil aiment trop roges deners. 
Onques uncore nul fevros 

Ne ydropique ne lepros 

Ne but autresi volentiers 
Com cil prenent les deniers. 


The usual attendants of the pope are under attack : 


“who are always .. . baring their claws to pluck those whom they 
should be carrying over the sea.” The pope’s servants betray their 
trust ; they are too great lovers of the White and the Red: 


Mult aiment la blanche moneie 
E plus icele qui rogeie. 

Plus que autres coveitos sont 
E lessent, quant il se revont, 
Ceo dit aumun, de lor semence 
E trespassent obedience. 


Other writers people the Court of Rome with personifications like 
Covoitise le Boursiere, Dame Avarice, and (in Provencal) Don 
Cobeitatz, all reminiscent of Denier himself.** 


The characteristic fiscal crimes of the lesser secular clergy are 
again described by the satirists as simony, especially the purchase and 
sale of benefices and the sale of the sacraments. The clerk of good 
morals and education will go unbeneficed unless he put money in his 
purse. 


Si bon clierc est de bon tesmoing 
Et n’a deniers plus de plein poig 
N’aura mostier ne pres ne loig, 
Si enz la paume ne li oig. 


Escience n’i vaut ne leitre, 

Ne bien feire, ne mal demestre ; 

Si en iglise te vels meitre, 

Prent au donner, lei le premeitre.?° 


In another approach Rutebeuf attacks the beneficed clergy (especially 
the canons) for their venal attitude toward religious rites. 


19 For Covoitise, cf. Romans de carité, 5-12; for Dame Avarice, cf. 
Rutebeuf, CEuvres compliers, D II, 223-25; for Cobeitatz, cf. M. con Bary 
Choix des poésies originales des troubadours (Paris, 1819), IV, 317. 

20 Livre des —— 217-20; cf. 2 Besant de dieu, diew, vp. 17-21; Romans Romans 
de carité, p. 46; — gue tes, II, 23, 36-37 
de Mothedius id Ant. 1882), pp. 277-78. Similar pas- 
sages can be “found in pA So is as a, anuel 3 pechiez, ann treis moz, 

Disme de penitence, Des estats de siécle of Renaut de Louhans, the Pelerinages 
py Guillaume de Deguilleville, the Char d’orgueil of Nicole Bozon, and elsewhere. 
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Et si il vait la messe oir, 

Ce n’est pas por Dieu conjoir, 

Ainz est por les deniers avoir, 

Quar tant vous faz-je a favoir, 

S’il n’en cuidoit rien raporter, 

Ja n’i querroit les piez porter.** 
Etienne de Fougieres reminds bishops, too, of their duty to keep 
ecclesiastical courts free of venality, for the sale of justice is the 
crime of Judas: 

Vendre justice est Jhesum vendre, 

Per a Judas quil seit entendre 

Que de Jhesu velt deniers prendre, 

Peis se corut au seur pendre.2® 

These remarks bring us to the third group regularly attacked for 

their venality: the judges, lawyers, and officials of the law courts. 
Though the judge (and satire on his venality) is as old as literature, 
the professional lawyer was relatively new to thirteenth-century 
Europe, but rising rapidly in importance and already, apparently, 
widely hated. Guiot de Provins draws a vivid picture of the lawyers 
of Bologna, “jangling more than starlings in a cage,” ready for any 
deceit, willing to take either side of a question for gain.** The idea 
that lawyers prostituted their tongues and their talents, as well as 
justice, was commonplace, but Matheclus develops it in relatively 
original fashion. He compares lawyers to prostitutes, but declares 
that they are worse to the extent that the member which they sell is 
more dignified. 

Des advocas comment diroy? 

Ja pour paour n’en mentiray 

Ii a en eulx plus de diffame 

Qu’en une pute fol femme. 

Chascuns de ses instrumens joue ; 

Femme son cul pour deniers loue, 

Et l’avocat sa langue vent. 

La langue est plus preciesx membre 

Que n’est le cul, bien m’en remembre ; 

Tant est la vente plus honteuse 

Com la langue est plus precieuse.** 


The lawyer will keep no oath, but will sell to the man who offers the 
most money. For love of money he will represent a stranger against 
his own father, for the size of the gift determines his relationship to 
a client. For money he will unsheath his violent tongue like a sword, 
and he jousts with it excellently until his client’s purse is empty. 
Then he ceases to care: 


21 Euvres complétes, II, 18-19. 
22 Livre des maniéres, p. 220. 

28 Euvres —e . 85-86. 
24 Lamentations, DRo 8s, tion is from Le Fevre’s French 


The 
translation (ca. 1370) of the Latin of theolus. For other comments on the 
venality of lawyers, cf. Rutebeuf, CEwvres complétes, II, 19-20, ard Nicole 
Bozon, Contes moralisés, ed. L. Toulmin Smith and P. Meyer, SATF (Paris, 
1889), pp. 9-10, 29-37. 
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Tl voulroit la mer espuisier. 
Matheolus is equally rigorous in his attacks on the judges themselves. 
Modern justice, he says, is sold like wine in a tavern ; the judge fears 
not God Himself, but does everything for bribes; and those who 
grease the judge’s palm most heavily are the masters of the court- 
room. 

The image of the greased palm, incidentally, is popular in this satire 
on venality. In the Romans de carité it becomes almost the symbol of 
success at Rome, where all is venal. The Recluse tells the tale of the 
old lady, unfamiliar with the ways of Roman courts, who had a case 
to be tried. The lawyer she begged to help her ignored her, and a 
stranger suggested that the lawyer needed his palm greased. She took 
the suggestion literally, explaining to the enraged lawyer : 

on le m’aprist 
Pour mon plait, ke je resoignoie, 
Uns hom le cuer m’en resbaudist ; 
Car vous m’aideriies, chou dist, 
Se je le paume vous oignoie.*® 

Such, then, is the nature of medieval French satire on bribery, graft, 
and venality, and such the groups against whom it is consistently 
directed. Though the jongleur poems of Denier take a relatively 
broad and secular view of the penny’s powers consistent with their 
audiences, the clerical and lawyer groups remain, even in these poems, 
no small part of Denier’s devotees. Satire on the power of the purse 
flowered profusely for five centuries, in Latin and all the vernaculars. 
Obviously it had become a settled satirical tradition. This is clear 
both from its profusion and from its imitative nature, the monochro- 
matic uniformity which it exhibits through several centuries. Hence 
much of it must have been convention and exercise rather than social 
protest. Some of the Latin poems especially smell more of the lamp 
than of indignation or hot anger. Yet a tradition which flourished for 
so long with such great popularity must have been more than mere 
humorous or witty convention, must have voiced fundamental dissatis- 
factions in the minds of poets and audiences. 

A careful reading of the exploits of Dan Denier, in whatever lan- 


25 Romans de carité, pp. 11-12. 
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guage he makes his appearance, suggests a profound, conservative 
uneasiness on the part of the poets, the type of uneasiness which 
always occurs when men see broad social changes which they cannot 
understand. A feudally minded society was observing and commenting 
on the rapid dissolution of feudalism and the rise of a money economy, 
and the money satires appear to be a significant nart of the conservative 
protest which accompanied those changes. The poets saw with half- 
believing shock and indignation that status could be measured by the 
small silver coin; that deniers bought physical and legal protection, 
performed their services in the highest places in Church and Court, 
shattered the comfortable walls between the estates, procured what 
piety and learning, family and lineage, could not. It was difficult to 
understand how ancient family and great estates could be subjected 
to the measure of the trivial disk ; but before the eyes of the moralists 
it was happening : 


Denier unt ja fait mainte grant merveille, 

N’est gaires home qui al prendre sumeille.*¢ 
Denier, it seemed, was king. It is not hard to understand the attrac- 
tiveness of the versified protests to the average conservative mind, 
learned or ignorant, clerical or lay, as it fumbled with the problem of 
the meaning of money. 

This view of the inspiration of medieval money satire is supported 
by a glance at the groups against whom it was directed: the clergy, 
from the papal court down to the lowest venal parson, and the 
judges, lawyers, and lesser officials of the civil and ecclesiastical 
courts. The medieval man viewed the world legalistically, whether 
expressed in the elaborate and meticulous system of divine and natural 
law set forth by St. Thomas Aquinas,”’ or in the simple, unreasoning 
attachment of the peasant to the prescription of tradition, to customary 
feudal rights, obligations, and limitations. The clergy and the law 
courts were the highest representatives of the two laws upon which 
all human relations turned: the divine law and the human law. When 
both of these agents began to require money in substantial sums as the 
condition of operation, it must have seemed as if the very foundations 
of society were crumbling before the assault of Dan Denier. 

It is easy to trace in retrospect the broad outlines of the economic 
development of Europe, the rise of a money economy, the growth of 
the cities, the development of a middle class, and the accretion of 
those other elements which go to make up the modern economy. The 
medieval money satires are rich, if not wholly eloquent, testimony 
that all was not so clear to those who lived through the changes. 


Michigan State University 


26 Te Roman des romans, P. 29. 
27 Summa Theologica, Ia Uae, QQ. 90-108. 

















REVIEWS 


Medieval English Poetry: The Non-Chaucerian Tradition. By JouN Speirs. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1958. Pp. 406. $6.50. 


John Speirs’s new book possesses the same virtues and the same defects that 
critics have noted in his earlier Chaucer the Maker: and also in his essays on 
medieval literature published in Scrutiny throughout the life of that journal. 
Several of the latter are in substance reproduced in the new work. 

The author’s intention is to arrive at a characterization of Middle English 
poetry, other than that of Chaucer, through the study of individual poems, such 
as “Lenten is Come With Love to Town,” Ywain and Gawain, Sir Percevelle 
of Galles, King Horn, Havelok, Gawain and the Green Knight, Winner and 
Waster, and some of the Towneley plays. Of the longer works, especially the 
romances, only selected portions are subjected to analysis. Speirs omits a 
consideration of Pearl, which, “being more personal or private, does not quite 
belong with the traditional poetry.” Likewise, he withholds comment on 
Piers Plowman, despite its traditional nature, on the grounds that it deserves 
a book-length treatment of its own (pp. 37-38). He also includes a brief 
excursus on the relevance of wall paintings, sculptures, and carvings to an 
understanding of particular poems. 

The chief virtue of the book lies in the author’s sensitive appreciation of 
effective descriptions and imagery, as in his explication of “Quia Amore 
Langueo” (pp. 80-81). About the apparition of the loathsome spirit of Guene- 
vere’s mother in the strange ghost-tale romance, The Awntyrs of Arthure, he 
says: “It is as if a candle in a hollow skull were glowing balefully through 
the eye-sockets; the suggestion is that it is an infernal or subterranean fire 
from the bottom of the lake—or whatever is the habitat of the ghost—that is 
burning in those hollow eyes” (p. 256). Again, in his concluding chapter, he 
remarks illuminatingly that “among the images which haunted the medieval 
mind, if we may judge from the literature, two of the most persistent were the 
image of human life in its earthly state as a castle besieged and that other, 
perhaps still more persistent image of it as a journey or pilgrimage” (p. 395). 

The self-imposed narrowness of Speirs’s range of appreciation, on the other 
hand, largely accounts for the deficiencies of the book. That is, he seems pre- 
pared to respond enthusiastically, for the most part, only to literary effects he 
can ascribe to what he calls “anthropological” influences—to poetic presenta- 
tions of folk rituals, such as dances and other holiday activities. He is happiest, 
then, when dealing with carols and other poems which, in his opinion, are 
“fragments broken off from actual ritual performances, ritual dance-songs or 
words for dramatic ritual-games” (pp. 59-60). The same strong preoccupation 
is evident in his discussion of the Towneley plays, and it is chiefly responsible 
for his choice of the romances he finds interesting as literature. For example, 
his analysis of Gawain and the Green Knight, which aroused some controversy 
when first published in Scrutiny,? is premised almost solely on the bay that 

See reviews by Dorothy Everett, RES, III (1952), 377-79 ; s omeee 
MP XLIX (1951. 1952), 135-36; John Gillard be ae Scrutiny, Ill Css 
ake ot and also TLS (March 9, 1951 dad 
Bayley, Scrutiny, XVII (1950- si). 128-30; and Speirs’s reply, 
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the poet was consciously evoking a midwinter festival of his own day (pp. 
219, etc.). 

Speirs is often at pains in the present book, as in his earlier essays, to justify 
his method of literary analysis. In keeping with the creed of the “new criticism,” 
he urges that the true critic should not concern himself with “accounting” for 
poetry; rather, he should apply to it his sensibility, his intelligence, everything he 
is, in his effort to respond to it and to evaluate it as a cultivated modern reader. 
For a modern reader to attempt to retreat into the fifteenth or the fourteenth 
century and reconstruct what a poem may have meant to its first audience is, in 
the author’s view, not only a discouragingly difficult exercise, but one that is 
irrelevant to proper apppreciation of the poem as something that exists today. 
Indeed, to begin with searching out background facts is to court the danger of 
becoming more concerned with sterile academic research than with the literature 
itself. Accordingly, Speirs is led to inveigh against historical research and 
especially against scholarly editions, such as Carleton Brown’s editions of the 
lyrics (pp. 48-49). 

At times, he moderates or even compromises his stand, as when he states 
that a critic should be a scholar and a scholar a critic (p. 17). One learns at 
once, however, that the only scholarship he is prone to admit is that dealing 
with the ritualistic and mythic elements in medieval life. In this connection, he 
urges, most justly, that to avoid taking advantage of the writings of Jessie 
L. Weston and Roger S. Loomis, “is to risk condemning oneself to an impover- 
ished reading of the romances” (p. 103). But, despite occasional references 
to such authorities, his acquaintance with the subject is demonstrably slight. 
In particular, he seems to be unaware that Roger S. Loomis has long since 
withdrawn his earlier approval of such of Miss Weston’s beliefs as that a 
fertility rite is represented in the Grail story,* nor does he cope with the grave 
problem of proving the actual prevalence of certain rituals in medieval England. 

Although brief, his treatment of Gawain and the Carl of Carlisle, or of the late 
and inferior version of that romance he chooses for analysis, is typical of his 
use of such material. Accepting Miss Weston’s suggestion that certain elements 
of the tale are based on ritual, he summarizes the story, implying that the force 
of the more striking passages, such as the description of the Carl’s charnel 
house, proceeds in some way from the primitivistic energy of an initiation 
rite having to do with “the facts of generation” (p. 210). He makes little effort 
to explain in what sense he believes this to be true, nor does he acknowledge 
the plain fact that literary traditions stemming from several fairly well-defined 
folk tales furnish a far more adequate foundation for appreciating the unity of 
the story—by establishing the organic relationship between the tests undergone 
by the hero and che beheading of the Carl*—and thus for evaluating the literary 
achievement of the poet. 

Again, Speirs seems to have missed an opportunity for justifying his con- 
cern with medieval ritual in not carrying further his remarks about the 
monster herdsman in Ywain and Gawain (p. 116). Reference to Bernheimer’s 
Wild Men in the Middle Ages would have led him to associate the herdsman 
in Ywain and also another Wild Man who figures briefly in Winner and Waster 
(p. 274) with thoroughly documented folk “rituals.” 


8 See Roger S. Loomis, Arthurian Tradition and Chrétien de Troyes (New 
York, 1949), pp. viii-ix. Speirs seems to be familiar only with Loomis’ Celtic 
Myth and Arthurian Romance (1 


4 See Sir Gawain and the Carl o Carlisle i in Two Versions, ed. Auvo Kurvinen 
(Helsinki, 1951), pp. 80-111, esp. 
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Although viewing his new book as no more than a partial account, Speirs 
ventures certain generalizations about non-Chaucerian English poetry. It is 
often dramatic in its effects, including that poetry having no connection with 
the medieval stage, in that it tends to be comic and satiric. Yet the most 
strongly emphasized feature, that which marks it as traditional or old-fashioned, 
is that it is far closer to ritual than any later body of literature or than are 
the works of Chaucer. The alliterative verse in which many of the poems are 
written strengthens the dramatic and “traditional” effects because “it conveys 
the sensations of bodily action and movement” (pp. 30-34). 

There is certainly a measure of truth in these insights, just as in Speirs’s 
felicitously phrased appreciations of individual passages of poetry. For these, 
we should be grateful. Yet the reader who senses the falseness of the dichotomy 
between the literary critic and the historical scholar,® so insistently presented 
in this book, will scarcely accept with confidence Speirs’s judgments about 
individval works or many of his larger generalizations. 

Rosert W. ACKERMAN 
Stanford University 


Letters of John Keats, 1814-1821. Edited by Hyper Epwarp Roiiins. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1958. I, xxii + 442; II, xiii + 440. 2 vols. 
boxed, $20.00. 


This meticulous edition of the letters of Keats will undoubtedly replace 
Forman’s edition as the definitive text. Not that it adds any significant new 
letters (although “seven letters or other documents signed or written by Keats 
that appear in no English edition” are included) or that it makes any important 
changes in meaning (although new texts of seven letters are given, the chief 
difference from the previous texts being in punctuation). But it does present an 
independent transcription of most of the letters, either from autographs or from 
the transcripts of Woodhouse, Brown, and Jeffrey, exactly as they were written 
with all their errors and idiosyncrasies in phrasing, spelling, and punctuation. 
In printing letters from autograph, this present edition comes as close to 
facsimile as it is possible to achieve in a transcription, in that it indicates 
deletions, write-ins, cross-overs, and other peculiarities. It adds many of the 
letters from Keats’s friends and relatives which were first printed in Keats 
Circle, and it concludes with the important letters from Severn describing the 
illness and death of Keats. According to the editor, “about half the notes are 
new, and about sixty of the letters have been redated and rearranged.” 

The editing is so precise and conscientious as to border at times upon the 
pedantically absurd and even to interfere seriously with the reader’s enjoyment 
of the letters. Indeed, the general reader may prefer a more conventional text. 
For example, these sentences in the journal letter of February-April to George 
and Georgiana in which Keats comments on the death of Haslam’s father are 
printed thus: “While we are laughing the seed of some trouble is put into <he> 
the wide arable land of events—while we are laughing it sprouts is grows and 
suddenly bears a poison fruit which we must pluck.” The word in brackets is 
a conjectured deletion; and the “is grows” should be, as a footnote informs us, 
“it grows.” Or, there is the footnote to the following sentences, “Yesterday was 
Charley Dilkes birth day—Brown and I were invited to tea—During the 


5 See J.V “The A Ancient Quarrei Between History and Poetry,” Poetry, 
LXXIV (1909), 39642 
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evening noth{i]ng passed worth notice but a little conversation between Mrs 
Dilke and Mrs Brawne—The subject was the watchman,” which tells us that 
Keats apparently wrote “buith day,” and then “eveming,” “noticce,” and 
“watchann” (II, 66). 

The specialist, however, will find the painstaking transcription valuable for 
the light it throws upon the grammatical and spelling idiosyncrasies of Keats. 
There are, for instance, certain notable recurring errors. Rollins points out that 
Keats “had the greatest difficulty in writing (and one supposes in pronouncing) 
‘r,, and so on page after page there are such misspellings as ‘affod,’ ‘depeciate,’ 
‘expession,’ ‘gieved,’ ‘peach,’ ‘poof,’ ‘procue,’ ‘shot,’ ‘surpised,’ ‘sping,’ ‘thead,’ 
‘thee,’ ‘witten,’ ‘wost.’” Another frequent error, particularly in the earlier 
letters, is the transposing of letters, as in “affrod” for “afford,” “perpahs” for 
“perhaps,” “asore” for “arose.” And there is ample evidence of an indestructible 
cockney pronunciation. 

To read through the letters so literally transcribed is an instructive and 
salutary experience for the literary critic also. He can now see Keats's 
“speculations” in proper perspective. During the last thirty or forty years there 
has been a tendency to make Keats, if not a systematic philosopher, at least a 
profound and careful philosophizer. Passages like the imagination-beauty- 
truth passage in the letter of November 17, 1817, to Bailey, or the negative 
capability passage in the letter of December 21-27(?), 1817, to his brothers, 
have been plucked from their contexts, exhaustively analyzed, and made the 
center for an elaborate web of aesthetic theory spun by each critic in support of 
his own interpretation of the poetry. But when we read the letters in this way, 
we become aware of how rapidly and unpremeditatedly these speculations were 
struck off. Obviously, Keats wrote most of his letters as fast as his pen could 
move. He did not worry about contradicting himself: on the famous theme of 
sensation versus thought, spontaneous knowledge versus acquired knowledge, 
he swung back and forth from letter to letter, swayed by the mood of the moment 
and the character of his correspondent. And he did not worry about expressing 
his ideas clearly. Frequently we watch them occurring to him as he writes, 
tumbling onto the page, sometimes getting inextricably caught in the tangled 
thread of his syntax and punctuation, but usually miraculously working them- 
selves clear as he writes on. 

But if reading the letters as Rollins has transcribed them makes us wary of 
imposing a consistent and disciplined system of thought upon Keats, it never- 
theless makes us more acutely aware of what a powerful and precocious mind is 
at work. There is a vivid almost eerie immediacy about the letters, so that we 
seem to see the mind alive and growing before our eyes, reveling in its powers, 
exploring its resources, always expanding its horizons—until at last it flags 
tragically under the burden of illness and frustration. If there is a consistent 
“philosophy” in the letters, it is in the refusal to rest content with the half- 
knowledge of negative capability. We watch ideas constantly in the process of 
being tested and explored, and cherished convictions being questioned even to the 
dangerous point of questioning the validity of the poetic experience itself. The 
motif of all the letters is in the cry to George and Georgiana following the 
speculation on disinterestedness in which Keats questions whether poetry is as 
fine a thing as philosophy: “Give me this credit—Do you not think I strive— 
to know myself [?]” And perhaps the greatest value of the letters to the reader 
is the intellectual ferment they engender in his own mind by this intimate contact 
with the mind of Keats always restlessly striving to know itself. 

Hyder E. Rollins died shortly before the publication of these volumes. There 
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could be no more fitting climax to a distinguished career and no more fitting 
monument to his memory. 

E. E. Bosterrer 
University of Washington 


Bulwer and Macready: A Chronicle of the Early Victorian Theatre. Edited by 
Cuartes H. Swatrucx. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1958. Pp. 
278. $5.75. 


Expertise on the plays of Bulwer-Lytton has never been common, but still it 
was generous of the editor of MLQ to overlook my ignorance and let me com- 
ment as a general reader. What curiosity I had in the beginning concerned the 
editor rather than the book itself. Charles Shattuck is well known as an editor 
of Accent, the excellent little magazine at the University of Illinois. He has 
recently published a book on the French origins of the modern avant-garde. 
Beautifully consistent. But what hermetic ambition, I wondered, had made him 
produce a new book on the relations of a barely legendary actor and a lesser 
Victorian novelist briefly turned playwright? 

Even the most devoted nineteenth-century scholarship would not have 
classified this topic among its “long felt needs.” But lately I have come to 
realize that, though we doubtless do well in sticking to the main roads for 
through travel, unfashionable interests sometimes have a vitality and individu- 
ality that cannot be guaranteed for one more essay on Lawrence or Rilke. 
Charles Shattuck has combined his two worlds by writing what is really a 
scholarly novel—faithful, with scrupulously labeled speculations—about a newly 
fashionable subject, work. Well-defined characters, notably Bulwer, Macready, 
and John Forster, develop through an extended action that recreates nine- 
teenth-century hopes, styles, and feuds. I found myself hurrying through pages, 
without skipping, as I had intended, to find out whether Macready could per- 
suade the producer to pu’: up money for a first play by a coyly anonymous 
author, whether Bulwer could deliver the play on time, and whether he would 
listen to Macready’s oh-so-polite, but firm efforts to make it stageworthy. The 
ending trails off into the nice pathos of Macready, long retired, writing an 
occasional begging letter in behalf of a protégé to Lord Lytton, the ex-liberal 
become a Conservative cabinet minister, with presumably the gift of jobs in 
India, Africa, and the overseas possessions. 


We could wish, of course, that the correspondents were Congreve and 
pg ae Shakespeare and Burbage, that the plays under consideration were 
ale ou today 5 Dat, Beaeee > pectiony ave eayaeme to Se 
hry = yg OS ‘mutatis mutandis, refiect Shakespeare’s 
The important Ging fo Gat te on cae of totter. 
anticipate Bemard Shaw's. "The important thing is hat in an age of letter 
paper. 

Thus Shattuck’s justification. Probably true. But what inspires his own 
writing is the recognition that this “dramatic renaissance” of 1820-1840, now 
forgotten, was an avant-garde movement. The playwrights, actors, and critics 
believed that they were participating in the greatest resurgence of English 
drama since Jacobean times. The letters of Bulwer and Macready have the 
excitement of jaith- and ihe professionalism of one eye cocked toward the 
morning-after reviews 

. James W. Hater 
University of Washington 
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The Vasa Trilogy: Master Olof, Gustav Vasa, Erik XIV. By Avucust 
Steinpserc. Translations and introductions by Watter Jounson. Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1959. Pp. ix + 341. $6.00. 


The Saga of the Folkungs; Engelbrekt. By Aucust Stetnvserc. Translations 
and introductions by WaLTer Jounson. Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1959. Pp. ix + 204. $4.00. 


Volumes IV and V of the University of Washington edition of Strindberg’s 
historical drama bring to a total of twelve the plays newly translated (one for 
the first time) and fully annotated by Walter Johnson. Strindberg began 
Master Olof as early as 1872, and it occupied his attention for the next five years, 
giving him, in both prose and poetic versions, a strenuous apprenticeship in the 
historical play. Walter Johnson has chosen to publish only the prose version, 
presumably because it combines more happily with the other members of the 
Vasa trilogy. 

In 1899, after such plays as The Father and Miss Julie and after the psychic 
upheaval of the Inferno Period (1894-1897), Strindberg returned to the his- 
torical play. Prompted by the belated stage success of Master Olof and a 
general resurgence of literary interest in Sweden’s past, he wrote the Saga of 
the Folkungs early in 1899, interruptizg himself only to write Crimes and 
Crimes, and then resumed with Gustav Vasa and Erik XIV which he finished 
by the end of July. Two years and nine plays later Strindberg wrote Engel- 
brekt. In short, tracing the canon in this fashion, one is struck by the astonish- 
ing union of fecundity and discipline that followed in the wake of the Inferno 
Period. 

It is no easy task to humanize history. Strindberg never resorted, as did 
Shaw, to the momentary successes of anachronism or to jocular epilogues. 
Simplicity of idiom plus complexity of character: this was the formula of his 
modernity. He saw history intuitively and he saw it whole. In the Saga of the 
Folkungs he may have Erik Magnusson eject from a barber shop a Knut Porse 
who, historically, died nine years before he, Erik, was born, but the dramatic 
profit exceeds any possible loss. For better or worse, Strindberg’s Gustav Vasa, 
the protagonist of that monumental play which epitomizes the destiny of 
Sweden, has largely displaced the historical king from the popular Swedish 
mind, Strindberg was worried about accuracy, but Gustav Adolf, the one play 
over which he expended some months of research, is a cumbersome thing re- 
quiring fifteen sets and a cast of sixty. 

Shakespeare was Strindberg’s model, and it was from Hamlet in particular 
that he derived a sense of symphonic form, built up by a polyphonic organiza- 
tion of themes. Strindberg’s gift was also visual. He not only blocked action 
admirably on the stage, as may be seen especially in Erik XIV, the most popular 
of Strindberg’s historical plays outside of Sweden, but he had a sure sense of 
color and mass effect. This is strikingly true of the Saga of the Folkungs 
where almost everything can be found: a march of Mongolian prisoners, a 
dour and not-so-saintly Bridget of Sweden, a madwoman dumping a pillow-full 
of feathers from a balcony, a scaffold scene, a Golgotha-like tableau of the 
penitent Magnus the Good bearing a cross, and, to cap it all, the collision of a 
festive procession with a band of frenzied flagellants! Without losing his 
grasp on the central intrigue, Strindberg has written in the Saga perhaps his 
most spectacular play. 

Walter Johnson has provided the plays with historical introductions, charac- 
ter sketches, and further annotations that make the non-Scandinavian reader 
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entirely at home. The translations themselves display a consistency of style and 
ic sinew that should give the plays, at least two of them, some life 

pena cmt. Btn be ae men that no space could be de- 


is worth pointing out also that, so far as I know, Gustav Vasa is the only one 
of the historical dramas played in the United States (Chicago in January, 
1912) in Swedish by a Swedish cast, the distinguished Lindbergs father and 


ton series will repair this sin of omission. Meanwhile, we are grateful for a 
bounty of commission. 

Ricuarp B. Vow es 
University of Florida 


Deutsch- Demokraten in Amerika: Die Achtundviersiger und ihre Schriften. 
By Erre: Wor Dosert. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1958. Pp 233. 
$3.30. 


Among the many millions of immigrants who came to Anierica in the course 
of three centuries there was scarcely a better educated, more intelligent, more 
eloquent, and more opinionated group than the refugees from the German revo- 
lution of 1848. Although comparatively few in numbers, they made their pres- 
ence felt in the German sector of the population as well as on the intellectual, 
social, and political scene at large. An unproportionate number of them had been 
writers and journalists. The pen was their weapon. They had just lost in a fight 
for a great cause. Now, after their arrival in America, they tried to explain 
the reasons for their defeat, to defend their actions, possibly to reconquer with 
pen and ink what they had lost in their bloody battles against the troops of the 
King of Prussia or the Emperor of Austria. 

Two excellent studies on the German Forty-eighters (Zucker and Wittke) 
have been published during this last decade. The present monograph treats one 
particular aspect which had so far been neglected: the writings of the German 
Forty-eighters in America. Their literary ancestry was unquestionably the 
group of German writers for which Ludwig Wienbarg in 1834 had coined the 
word “Jung Deutschland”: Heine, Gutzkow, Laube, Mundt, and Bérne. Their 
common denominator was their intense interest in political problems, their 
progressive ideology, their intent to reform or even revolutionize the social 
and political structure of their world. From such premises they established 
their scale of values, and it is not surprising that Goethe, for instance, fared 
very badly in the estimation of these young licns. 

“To know an era, we have to know its books,” says Eitei Dobert. “Problems 
and ideas, issues and sentiments, spirit and soul—all this lives in the books of 
an epoch.” What books did the Forty-eighters write? The largest group in 
this literature are the memoirs and autobiographies; the Reminiscences of Carl 
Schurz are the best written and the most readable selections in this category. 
More polemic are the books on America. Severely irritated, if not shocked, by 
the materialism of an expanding society, by corruption, hypocrisy, and slavery, 
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the Forty-eighters began to criticize the New Canaan of Democracy, and not 
infrequently the tenor of “about America” changed to “against America.” Many 
of them were bLiinded by disillusionment, frustration, and resentment. Some 
showed perplexing prophetic insights, as, for instance, Theodor Poesche who, 
in his book The New Rome (1853), predicted a world conflict between a totali- 
tariazn Russian empire and a democratic world federation under American 
leadership. Amazing is the variety and diversity of their writings which 
branched out into almost all fields of knowledge: history, politics, philolegy, 
botany, geography, music, and others. In the realm of “belles lettres” they were 
at best skillful literary craftsmen. Carl Heinrich Schnauffer’s drama Cromwell 
(still one of the best) is inspired by Schiller’s tragedies, but lofty idealisra 
without creative power is not enough to make a good play. In their poetry taey 
show distinctly the literary tradition of Heine, Herwegh, and Freiligrath. 

Eitel Dobert deserves our thanks for having gathered and critically evaluated 
this widely scattered material. The literary efforts of these ideological descend- 
ants of the “Young Germany” writers have never been investigated, and it 
could hardly have been done in a more thorough and more competent way than 
in this interesting and excellently written book. 

Dieter Cunz 

Ohio State University 


Semantische Studien im Sinnbereich der Schnelligkeit. By Ets Oxsaar. Stock- 
holm: Almqvist & Wiksells, Acta Universitatis Stockholmiensis, Stockholmer 
Germanistische Forschungen, 2, 1958. Pp. iv + 553. Kr. 44. 


This is the second in the new series of “Stockholmer Germanistische For- 
schungen.” The subtitle (“Plétslich, schnell und ihre Synonymik im Deutsch 
der Gegenwart und des Friih-, Hoch- und Spatmittelalters”) gives some hint 
as to the methodology applied: synchronic descriptions followed by diachronic 
analysis. 

While syntactic controls are kept as rigid as possible, the author clearly oper- 
ates within a field which might now be termed ethnosemantics, since his record 
of meanings has its starting point in the responses of informants with respect to 
their physical and temporal environment. Thus, “speed” varies conceptually 
with the cultural background of the individual and his particular experience 
with moving bodies or relative motion. His dialect may provide him with certain 
colorful folk phrases pertaining to speed, and these may be augmented by meta- 
phors suggested by current events, e.g., “wie ein Diisenjager” or “mit sput- 
nikartiger Geschwindigkeit.” 

The introductory chapter provides us with a comprehensive critique of pres- 
ent-day scholarship in semantic structure, particularly as regards field theory. 
Some of the basic tenets of field theory are seriously questioned or even rejected, 
especially in reference to the degree of change in a “field” as engendered by a 
change in one of its constituents. Oksaar aiso makes clear certain other prob- 
lematicai aspects of the question: (1) “field” elements vary greatly in frequency 
of use; (2) phrases and compounds, as well as motivated and opaque forms, also 
play a part in synonymy; and (3) the size and distribution of a “field” vary 
markedly from one informant to another. 

In his treatment of “Schnelligkeit,” therefore, Oksaar considers it best to 
proceed from the most restricted applications of synonymy to the more general 
synthesis to which these may give rise. He recognizes the further value of 
studying antonyms, or negative areas in the “field,” but feels compelled to 
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limit the scope of his work entirely to the positive side. Within such limits he 
is convinced that his material demands the recognition of aspectual classifica- 
tion. Thus he says: “Demgemass lassen sich die Schnelligkeitsworter in punk- 
tuelle und lineare Schnelligkeit . . . einteilen” (p.22). He then examines the 
“field” successively in Modern German and various stages of Medieval German, 
referring systematically to aspectual modes and to the part played by physical 
and psychological “intensity” in the development of natural terminology. 

As a contribution to methodology itseli, the work serves only to modify and 
perhaps to dissipate some of the rather exaggerated hopes held by field theor- 
ists. Its chief value appears to be that of introducing a welcome rigor to lexical 
studies. With machine techniques now available, it is conceivable that such 
studies could pilot the way in exploring the vast reaches of lexicon which, 
because of the physical labor involved, have so long discouraged the development 
of a structural semantics. 

Carroit E. Rezp 
University of Washington 


Die Grundbegriffe des Baltasar Gracién. By Hettmut Jansen. Genéve: 
Librairie E. Droz; Paris: Librairie Minard, Kolner Romantische Arbeiten, 
Neue Folge, Heft 9, 1958. Pp. ix + 230. Fr. s. 22-. 


Hellmut Jansen here offers a descriptive-semasiological presentation of 
Gracian’s notions. These he has arranged according to ideas. His division of 
the concepts into three main parts corresponds vaguely to the “culta reparticién 
de la vida” to be found in Gracian’s Criticén, in the last chapter of El Discreto, 
and in aphorism 229 of the Ordculo manual. 

In the first part Jansen deals with the normative sphere, explaining the 
notions sorma, regla, licién, mdxima. Man’s becoming a person involves the 
use of the following: persona, hombre, varén, héroe, sabio, prenda, primor 
realce, arte de conversar, saber escribir, el saber prdctico, ciencia, erudicién, 
noticias, (in) genio, juicio, sindéresis, agudesa, concepto, sentencia, crisis, sutileza, 
prontitud, buenos repentes, despejo, desahogo, desembarazo, galanteria, gallardia, 
cultura, alitio, cortesia, discrecién, gusto, eleccién, naturaleza, arte. 

The second part covers the tactical sphere, to which pertain the struggle 
of life and the art of living. The corresponding terms in the works of Gracian 
are: cordura, sagacidad, cautela, politica, prudencia, providencia, espera, ocasién, 
detencién, recato, retentiva, reparo, reconsejo, reflexas, recelo, silencio, secreto, 
suspensién, amago, ordculo, atencién, intencién, astucia, artificio, ardid, maiia, 
treta, estratagema, engatio, acomodacién, apariencia, disimulo, cijra, tahur, 
sahori, reputacién, and a few others. 

The third part is concerned with the contemplative sphere (leading to 
wisdom): the meditation of a solitary man and his disillusion. The author 
gives an analysis of the notions contemplacién, desengaio, escarmiento, mentire, 
espejo, al revés, mundo, mujer, amistod, vida, fortuna, muerte. These interesting 
lists include the minor and complementary notions as well as their opposites. 
They all give criteria for the essence of man, his intellect and his dignity. 

This could be a most valuable collection of concepts if the treatment were 
more fully satisfactory in some major respects. In his strictly “monographic” 
interpretation (as he refers to it on page 1), Jansen refrains from making a 
comparison of Gracian with contemporary Spanish writers and French moralists 
and their corresponding notions. His viewpoint seems too narrow in this 
respect, particularly since the comparative aspect, still widely neglected by 
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Spanish critics, has become urgent at the stage of research now reached by 
Gracian scholars. On the other hand, Jansen’s discussion of the terminology, 
in which he is guided mainly by the study on persona by H. Rheinfelder, is often 
unduly enlarged. 
Another weakness of the book lies in the author’s failure to consult original 
works when it was possible to do so. The Obras completas, edited by E. Correa 
Calderén (1944), have been referred to only occasionally. Unfortunately, the 
Ordéculo manual, in the editions of A. del Hoyo (1948) and M. Romera 
Navarro (1954), was not yet available to Jansen when he submitted this 
doctoral thesis to the Faculty at Freiburg. For his definitions he has relied 
upon the Spanish dictionaries of Sanchez de la Ballesta (1587) and of Covar- 
rubias (1611 and 1674), the Diccionario de Autoridades (1726-1739), and the 
Diccionario Real Academia Espatiola (6th edition, 1936). Missing among the 
works of reference, however, are not only the most recent publications, such as 
Gili Gaya’s Tesoro lexicogrdfico, 1492-1726, and Corominas’ Diccionario critico 
etimologico (which in the present case is understandable), but also Meyer- 
Liibke, REW. Jansen states that he was not concerned with etymologies; but 
such a principle, as applied to semasiology, is methodologically a mistake. He has 
consulted Forcellini, Lexicon totius Latinitatis, but still more important works, 
such as the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae and Ducange’s Glossarium, he does not 
even mention. These imperfections reduce the value of the work considerably, 
though it is still a useful compilation of Gracian’s main notions, analyzed and 
defined within the above-mentioned limits. 

E. Von RIicHTHOFEN 
University of Alberta 


The Theater of Marivaux. By Kenneth N. McKee. With an appreciation by 
Jean-Louis Barrautt. New York: New York University Press, 1958. Pp. 
xvi + 277. $5.00. 


“Sensuel, raffiné, pervers et, malgré cela, plein de bon sens, Marivaux a la 
cruauté du sadique, l’apreté matérielle du bourgeois, I’élégance de |’aristocrate, 
l’indignation du révolutionnaire et la sagesse drélatique de l’ame populaire” 
(p. xiv). In his challenging preface Jean-Louis Barrault claims all this for the 
author he identifies with “l’A4me et le coeur du type ‘frangais.’” Barrault testifies 
to the renewed importance of Marivaux, today performed more often than. any 
other classical author except Moliére, honored not only by audiences and pro- 
ducers, but by writers such as Giraudoux, Anouilh, and Marcel Arland. 

The first book to discuss Marivaux in English is timely indeed. Translations 
of his work are long overdue! Kenneth McKee presents him as an imaginative 
innovator generations ahead of his time, a precursor of La Chaussée, Diderot, 
and Beaumarchais who anticipated their “discoveries,” the inspirer of Musset 
and the modern theater, an original mind among conventional imitators of 
seventeenth-century dramatic conventions, an intelligent commentator not only 
on the human heart, but on philosophical and social issues as well. 

In thirty-one chapters McKee discusses as many plays, and in another, four 
plays “not performed in the professional theater” (one of these, Les Acteurs de 
bonne foi, has been presented at the Atelier since the book was written, another 
proof of popularity). In each chapter there is a careful retelling of the plot, 
together with a histery of performances and critical commentaries from the 
Mercure de France and Marivaux’s contemporaries to present-day reactions. 
Sources are studied as far as they have been established by other critics; paral- 
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lels in themes or conception, like those Xavier de Courville has brought out by 
his study of the repertoire of the Comédie Italierne (in his three-volume bio- 
graphy of Luigi Riccoboni), are not pursued here; Marivaux’s influence is 
traced through many comparisons of plots. 

Since Kenneth McKee does not hesitate to judge in very definite terms, there 
can be differences of opinion. Would everyone agree that Le Legs has no piot 
and Les Sincéres “no action whatsoever” (pp. 196, 226), while, by cortrast, 
Les Fausses confidences is extremely complex (p. 203)? Or that, “in terms of 
style and conception, Marivaux owes nothing to Moliére” (p. 41)? Or that, 
as Marivaux insisted, to counter Voltaire’s polemic and to cover his disappoint- 
ment with the actors of the Théatre Francais, Les Serments indiscrets is truly 
a good play in which nothing was to be changed (p. 155)? McKee’s study 
incites the reader to decide for himself, particularly since the reviews of critical 
opinion present many interpretations. 

The Theater of Marivaux, attractively printed and well illustrated, is most 
useful for its discussions of individual plays and their problems and for its ex- 
cellent summaries of comments from Larroumet to Deloffre. It has, of course, 
self-imposed limitations. There is no methodical analysis of style, dramatic 
structure, or characteristic paradox, as, for example, the antitheses between 
Arlequin’s protest against abuse of privilege and his inability to hold Silvia’s 
love, not really “stolen” by the Prince (La Double inconstance), or between the 
plea for women’s rights and the parody of their foibles (La Colonie), or be- 
tween the theme of L’Jle de la raison and its rejection of the conceit of philo- 
sophes. Only a much longer study could have followed such topics through Mari- 
vaux’s work. Kenneth McKee limits himself to the basic background and inter- 
esting comparisons, and includes excellent quotations like those showing the 
gradual reorientation in La Double incoustance. There could be no better intro- 
duction for American students anxious to appreciate Marivaux and the theater 
for which he wrote; the history of the reception of the plays is a valuable and 
original contribution. 

Oscar A. Haac 
Emory University 
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